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★ 

Over  the  Top! 

A  MESSAGE  TO  STORE  EXECUTIVES 


A  great  business  doesn’t  just  grow. 
Not  in  these  years  of  keen  competition. 
Success  is  a  product  of  purpose  and 
effort,  yes — but  the  purpose  must  be 
wise  and  the  effort  effective. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  make  the 
finest  products  in  their  field,  to  sell 
them  at  the  lowest  prices  and  to  work 
at  all  times  for  the  interests  of  our 
distributors.  By  sustained  effort  along 
these  lines.  Cannon  has  become  the 
leading  maker  of  towels  and  related 
merchandise. 

Now,  as  Cannon  towels  outdistance 
all  contenders  by  a  wide  margin  of 
sales,  we  point  out  again  the  necessary 
benefits  in  cooperation  with  such  a 
leader — benefits  in  variety,  in  value,  in 
style,  in  acceptance,  in  service,  in  safety. 
In  short,  easier  and  smoother  and  faster 
selling  at  a  larger  net  profit. 


The  same  benefits  are  enjoyed  by 
stores  that  handle  Cannon  sheets,  long 
sold  in  volume  by  the  most  particular 
retailers.  This  line  offers  a  special 
grade  for  every  class  of  trade,  each  an 
outstanding  value  in  its  class,  each 
bringing  a  fair  profit  for  a  fine  product 
— with  complete  confidence  and  without 
price  confusion. 

Cannon  efficiencies  in  buying,  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  in  servicing  have  a  vital 
meaning  now  to  far-sighted  executives 
who  realize  that  “times  like  these”  call 
for  quality  products  bought  from  strong 
concerns  that  can  and  will  protect  their 
outlets  to  the  last  penny  of  profit. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  study  the 
facts  and  figures?  Cannon  is  in  this 
war  with  you — over  the  top! 


CANNON  MILLS,  Inc. 

70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City 

World^s  Largest  Producer  of  Towels  and  Sheets 

★ 


Say  you  sazv  it  in  THIi  BULLETIN 
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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Cost  of  Government  Must  Decline — 
Congress  Must  Lead  the  IV ay 

On  May  3l8t,  President  Hoover,  appearing  in  per¬ 
son  before  the  Senate,  demanded  that  action  he  taken 
in  reducing  governmental  expenses,  and  that  a  tax 
bill  be  prepared  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget. 

The  President  did  not  definitely  instruct  Congress 
as  to  how  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  hut  he  did 
virtually  demand  that  they  be  accomplished  immed¬ 
iately. 

«  *  »  «  * 

The  following  morning,  June  1st,  the  Press  of  the 
Country  proclaimed  that,  at  a  midnight  session, — 
**the  Senate  balances  the  Budget,  passing  a  billion 
dollar  tax  bill.” 

At  the  time  of  writing  on  June  3rd,  this  Bill,  with 
minor  changes,  has  just  been  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  of  both  Houses,  and  is  now  ready 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

At  this  time  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  this 
measure.  This  has  already  been  done  in  the  Press  of 
the  Country,  and  members  no  doubt  are  familiar 
with  its  provisions. 

The  need  right  now  is  for  prompt,  decisive  action 
on  a  sound,  practical  and  effective  economy  bill, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  budget  balancing  program. 
In  tbis.  Congress  must  lead  the  way — thereby  setting 
an  example  to  state  and  local  divisions  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

»  «  «  «  » 

One  of  the  most  widely  discussed  subjects  today, 
is  tbe  cost  of  government.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  concerning  the  need  for  retrenchment.  Yet, 
although  Congress  has  been  in  session  since  the  early 
part  of  last  December,  no  definite  action  had  been 
taken  to  curtail  the  needless  extravagances  and  waste 
of  Government  within  the  past  few  days. 

The  following  facts  are  most  startling: 

For  the  year  1932,  it  is  estimated  that  the  National 
Income  will  be  $45,000,000,000;  the  cost  of  Govern- 
nient — Federal,  State  and  Local — for  this  year  will  be 
approximately  $14,000,000,000,  or  31  per  cent  of  our 
National  Income. 


By  way  of  comparison,  may  we  point  out  that 
in  1929  our  National  Income  was  $85,000,000,000; 
the  cost  of  Government  was  $13,000,000,000,  or  15 
per  cent  of  our  National  Income. 

Let  us  consider  further  that  in  1913,  our  National 
Income  was  $34,400,000,000;  the  cost  of  Government 
was  $2,900,000,000,  or  8  per  cent  of  our  National 
Income. 

This  means  that  today  almost  a  third  of  the  income 
of  our  people  goes  to  defray  the  cost  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  institutions.  In  other  words,  the  man  who 
earns  $100  a  week,  pays  $31  a  week  in  direct  and 
indirect  taxes;  the  man  who  earns  only  $30  a  week, 
pays  almost  $10  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  «  «  *  * 

Despite  this  alarming  situation,  it  seems  as  though 
Congress  is  just  now  beginning  to  act. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Congress  is  not  conscious 
of  the  wanton  waste  and  gross  extravagances  which 
exist. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  generally  known  that  this  Department 
has  incurred  a  tremendous  operating  deficit  annually. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that  the  only  class 
of  mail  which  has  shown  a  handsome  profit  from 
year  to  year  is  First-Class  Mail.  For  the  Government 
Fiscal  Year  of  1931,  the  profit  on  First-Class  Mail 
amounted  to  $46,905,962.72;  while  Second-Class 
Mail  showed  a  tremendous  loss  of  $96,674,617.93; 
Third-Class  Mail  a  loss  of  $23,388,894.82,  and  Fourth- 
Class  Mail  a  loss  of  $20,031,599.81.  Now  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  remedy  the  Post  Office  Deficit  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  First-Class  Mail  from  2f:  to  3^  per  ounce — 
the  only  class  of  mail  which  has  been  more  than 
paying  its  way.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  this  seems 
all  the  more  unjust,  when  one  considers  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Iff  per  ounce  in  this  class  of  mail  includes 
local  mailings,  which  can  be  bandied  at  a  cost  far  less 
than  that  required  for  maU  intended  for  delivery 
outside  of  the  local  postal  zone. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  businesslike  and  sensible 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  adjust  postal  rates  where 
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needed,  but  above  all  to  rid  tbe  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  of  wasteful  practices  and  extravagant  policies. 

Many  of  our  members  are  only  too  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  witb  the  shortsighted  policies  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  For  years  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  paid  department  stores  the  nominal  sum  of  $1.00 
per  annum  for  operating  branch  postal  stations. 
Many  of  these  branch  postal  stations  have  transacted 
an  annual  volume  of  postal  business  (including 
money  orders)  running  into  millions  of  dollars. 
Drug  stores,  neighborhood  stores,  and  general  stores 
have  been  paid  as  high  as  $1,000  per  year  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  operating  postal  sub¬ 
stations,  which  necessarily  were  of  minor  importance 
in  the  transaction  of  post  office  business.  In  many 
instances,  department  stores  have  protested  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  compensation  received,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  close  their  branch  postal  stations.  The 
Post  Office  Department,  rather  than  increase  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  the  nominal  sum  of 
$1,000  per  year,  has  permitted  the  stations  to  be 
closed,  and  has  opened  its  own  branch  post  offices 
at  sums  costing  as  high  as  $20,000  and  $25,(HX)  per 
year. 

Is  such  a  policy  of  our  Post  Office  Department 
in  line  with  Government  economy? 

»  •  »  *  • 

Here  is  another  interesting  point  of  view  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  deficit  of  our  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  need  for  Government  economy. 

There  are  about  48,500  Postmasters  in  the 
Country.  It  is  generally  known  that  approximately 
one-third  of  these  are  political  appointees.  They 
receive  their  lucrative  positions  in  first  and  second 
class  Post  Offices  in  reward  for  loyal  and  faithful 
service  to  their  Party.  In  many  instances,  they 
possess  neither  the  ability  nor  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  to  do  their  tasks  ett'ectively.  The  real 
work  is  done  by  their  subordinates,  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  politics  in  the  interests  of  their  Party. 
This  is  not  a  reflection  on  any  Party — it  applies  to 
all  of  them  when  they  are  in  power. 

In  view  of  present-day  conditions,  local  “party 
workers”  are  an  expensive  luxury  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  their  salaries  must  be  paid  by  taxpayers. 
If  Congress  is  desirous  of  reducing  the  tremendous 
annual  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  it  might 
well  give  careful  consideration  to  this  problem. 

»  »  »  »  « 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  not  the  only  fertile 
field  for  economy.  We  dare  say  that  an  investigation 
of  every  major  department  of  the  Government  would 
present  ample  opportunity  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  duplication  of  eflort.  Within  the  past  few 
days,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  foreign  capitals 


the  United  States-  is  represented  not  only  by  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  by  representatives  of  the  War,  Navy,  C.oin. 
merce  and  Agricultural  Departments,  and  in  some 
instances  of  the  Labor  and  Treasury  Departments. 
This  makes  neeessary  the  maintenance  of  large  staffs 
in  foreign  eountries.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  many 
of  the  duties  and  functions  of  these  Departments  in 
foreign  lands  might  well  he  mergetl,  thus  doing  away 
with  duplication  of  activities  and  thereby  saving  a 
substantial  sum  to  the  American  taxpayers  annually. 

«  «  «  »  « 

Every  business  man  knows  that  it  is  the  little  leaks 
and  drains  which  must  he  stopped  if  great  economies 
are  to  be  effected. 

It  might  appear  petty  to  mention  even  some  of 
these  smaller  items  of  extravagance,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  cite  them,  simply  because  they  are  going 
on  in  the  midst  of  Congress  daily. 

We  mention  the  following: 

First,  there  is  the  out  of  <late  “mileage  policy.” 
It  costs  Congress  approximately  $226.(KK)  annually  to 
pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  its  members  to  and 
from  Washington  to  attend  regular  and  special 
sessions  of  the  Congress.  Of  this  sum,  $175,000  goes 
•lirectly  into  the  pockets  of  its  members. 

Then,  there  is  the  long-time  practice  of  members 
of  Congress  employing  relatives  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families  as  secretaries  and  clerks.  Inves¬ 
tigation  shows  that  in  many,  many  Instances  such 
relatives  do  not  reside  in  Washington,  yet  their 
names  appear  upon  our  Federal  Payroll, 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  generally  known  that 
Senators  have  their  private  automobiles  serviced  and 
repaired  at  Government  expense;  that  taxpayers 
support  a  luxurious  barber  shop,  which  can  be  util¬ 
ized  by  Senators  without  any  cost  to  them;  that  these 
same  taxpayers  support  a  gymnasium  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  physical  instructors,  and  that  their  wives 
and  families  enjoy  free  medical  and  dental  services. 

During  the  year  1931,  when  most  businesses  were 
struggling  for  existence,  the  sum  of  $1,337,261.96  was 
spent  by  Congress  for  incidentals.  We  are  told  that 
these  included  junkets,  investigations,  gifts,  tips, 
meals,  traveling  expenses  (in  addition  to  regular 
mileage),  guides,  fish  bait,  mineral  water,  shaving 
soap,  changing  names  on  shaving  mugs,  and  even 
expenses  due  to  the  private  business  of  members. 
***** 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely,  citing  other  extrava¬ 
gant  practices  which  members  of  Congress  behold 
and  seemingly  approve. 

The  items  mentioned  above  may  seem  paltry,  and 
are  so,  in  consideration  of  the  fiscal  problems  of  our 
Government.  After  all,  however,  it  is  the  multiplicity 
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of  these  little  items  of  needless  expense  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  Federal  Operating 
Budgi't. 

What  we  have  pointed  out  to  be  true  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  we  believe  would  be  found  equally 
true  if  an  investigation  were  made  of  the  conduct 
of  all  governmental  departments,  commissions,  bur¬ 
eaus  and  divisions. 

How  can  we  expect  department  executives  and  bur¬ 
eau  chiefs  to  curtail  needless  expenditures  when 
Congress  itself  sets  such  a  poor  example? 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  it  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  lea<l 
the  way  in  working  out  a  souml,  practical  and  effect¬ 
ive  program  for  reducing  the  cost  of  Government. 

If  this  be  done  in  the  case  of  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  then  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  state 
and  local  divisions  of  government  will  do  likewise. 

A  nation  that  requires  31  per  cent  of  its  National 
Income  to  defray  its  governmental  expenses,  is  in¬ 
deed  in  need  of  drastic  reformation  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  institutions  and  activities. 

The  present  is  no  time  for  playing  politics  and 
uttering  meaningless  oratory.  The  clarion  call  is  for 
statesmanship. 

It  is  a  time  Tor  action ! 

The  people  of  the  Nation  want  action! 

We  repeat  again — let  Congress  leail  the  way  in 
triniining  the  sails  of  the  cost  of  (roverninent,  and 
thereby  aid  our  Nation  in  regaining  its  ecoiminic 
stability. 

State  Sales  T axes  to  the  Fore  Again 
We  have  predicted  that  the  Winter  of  1932-1933 
would  see  an  avalanche  of  attempts  to  enact  state 
sales  tax  nieasur«‘s.  Our  prediction  seems  to  he  «!oni- 
ing  true  earlier  than  we  expected. 

No  sooner  had  the  State  of  Mississippi  enactt'd  its 
general  Retail  Sales  Tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  com¬ 
modities  and  services  sold  within  the  State,  than  the 
neighboring  State  of  Louisiana  turned  its  attention 
towards  a  general  retail  sales  tax.  Just  what  the 
character  of  the  Louisiana  tax  bill  will  be,  is  not 
yet  known,  but  rumor  has  it  that  hills  similar  to  those 
introduced  in  other  states  will  he  introduced  shortly 
in  the  Legislature. 

Within  the  past  week,  a  program  of  retail  sales 
taxes  has  been  proposed  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  these  taxes  is  stated  to  he — 
to  raise  $18,000,000  for  relief  purposes. 

The  proposals  made  to  date  for  raising  this  iiioney 
are  among  the  most  drastic  of  any  thus  far  advanced 
in  the  various  states. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  general  retail  sales  lax  of  1 


per  cent  of  total  sales  be  levied  on  every  commodity 
sold  within  the  State,  including  such  necessities  as 
food,  clothing  and  fuel. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  this  general  retail  sales 
tax  be  supplemented  by  the  following  special  tax 
levies : 

2  per  cent  of  sales  of  automobiles,  motor 
boats,  radios,  perfumes,  ami  other  so-called 
luxuries;  a  similar  tax  on  automobile  tires 
and  accessories,  garage  services,  parking, 
repairs,  etc.;  a  graduated  tax  ranging  from 
1  cent  to  25  cents  on  all  amusement  tickets; 
an  increase  of  one-half  cent  more  per  gallon 
on  gasoline;  a  2  per  cent  tax  on  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations;  a  1  per  cent  tax  on  restaur¬ 
ants,  pool  and  billiard  parlors,  and  sale  of 
magazines;  a  mileage  tax  on  motor  buses  and 
trucks  used  for  carrying  passengers  ami 
freight;  a  1  per  cent  tax  on  the  sales  value 
of  stock  and  bond  transfers;  a  1  per  cent 
tax  on  the  sale  of  gas,  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone  service;  a  graduated  tax,  depending 
upon  value,  on  real  estate  transfers,  mortg¬ 
ages,  conveyances,  etc.;  a  tax  ranging  from 
1  cent  to  4  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  tobacco 
products,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  tax  of  1 
cent  per  hundred  copies  of  newspapers  sold 
by  newsdealers. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  every  business  within 
the  State  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  license  tax 
ranging  from  $1  to  $100,  depending  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  size  of  the  business. 

•  •  •  •  « 

In  view  of  the  geographical  location  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  retail 
centers  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  one  can 
rea«lily  realize  the  a<lvers«;  effects  of  these  taxes,  if 
enacted,  upon  the  retail  business  of  that  State. 

it  is  indeed  difficult  to  comprehend  the  apparent 
lack  of  foresight  and  good  judgment  of  our  law¬ 
makers  when  dealing  with  fiscal  problems. 

We  predict  that  the  imposing  of  such  tax  burdens 
upon  the  retail  enterprises  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
at  this  time  will  make  more  acute  the  unemployment 
problem  of  that  State,  rather  than  aid  it.  Not  only 
will  retail  trade  be  forced  out  of  the  State,  but  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  further  its  expenses, 
sm'h  as  payroll,  advertising,  rent,  etc.,  in  order  to  pay 
Ih  ese  taxes.  The  effects  of  such  necessary  retrench¬ 
ment  of  business  will  be  far-reaching  and  are  most 
certain  to  result  in  further  unemployment  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

•  *  •  »  • 

Your  National  Association  has  placed  all  of  its 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  members  in  the  State  of 
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New  Jersey,  in  order  to  help  them  solve  their  tax 
problem.  We  have  supplied  them  with  material  and 
information,  which,  it  is  hoped,  can  be  used  effect¬ 
ively  in  enlightening  their  legislators  on  the  folly 
of  these  proposals. 

What  we  are  doing  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  we 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  for  members  in  other 

states  if  the  emergency  arises. 

«  •  •  •  • 

These  are  days  when  merchants  and  business  gen¬ 
erally  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  movements  to 
revise,  and  find  new  sources  of  state  income.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  there  will 
be  an  almost  universal  demand  for  state  retail  sales 
taxes.  One  thing  we  must  remember — no  matter 
how  laudatory  seems  the  purpose  for  which  the 
money  is  to  be  raised,  let  us  hear  in  mind  that  sales 
taxes  which  are  enacted  now  are  very  liable  to  re¬ 
main  on  our  statute  books.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  we  are  also  firm  in  our  conviction  that  the  rate 
of  the  state  sales  taxes  will  be  raised  from  time  to 
time  in  accordance  with  programs  of  public  expen¬ 
ditures. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  sales  tax 
legislation  is  that  it  offers  no  inducement  to  legisla¬ 
tors  to  curb  the  extravagant  wastes  of  government. 
Instead,  it  encourages  careless  spending  of  public 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  whims  and  desires  of 
the  politicians  in  power. 

Right  now,  merchants  would  do  well  to  study  the 
fiscal  problems  of  their  states  and  to  keep  their  ears 
close  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  they  may  know  well 
in  advance  what  new  tax  proposals  are  apt  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  next  sessions  of  their  legislatures. 

The  Quality  Merchandise  Movement 
Sweeps  the  Country 

Perhaps  no  movement  of  recent  years  in  the  retail 
field  has  been  so  enthusiastically  received  and  so 
aggressively  promoted  as  the  Quality  Merchandise 
Movement,  inaugurated  in  February  by  President 
O’ConneU. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  alike  have  rallied  to 
the  support  of  this  Movement. 

Advertising  throughout  the  country  is  stressing 
quality  of  the  goods  proclaimed. 

In  every  issue  of  trade  papers  devoted  to  our  Craft, 
one  will  find  numerous  statements  lauding  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  effects  of  the  Movement. 

That  this  movement  is  truly  national  in  scope  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  headlines  of  news  items 
taken  from  recent  issues  of  Women's  Wear. 

“Quality’s  Reward  is  Warm  Goodwill,”  says 
Flint  &  Kent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“Quality  Drive-  in  Line  with  Policy  of  Capi¬ 
tal  Store.”  James  W.  Hardy,  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■‘Schlampp’s  Business  Up  33%,  Largely  on 
Quality  Goods.”  Ed.  Sehlampp,  P. 
Schlampp  &  Son,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
“Jelleff  Lauds  Move  Away  from  Price  Em¬ 
phasis.”  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Pres.  Frank  R. 
Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Buffalo  Store  Calls  Quality  Only  Formula 
for  Apparel  Smartness.”  Adam.  Meldrum 
and  Anderson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“Best  Quality  for  the  Price  Is  Policy.” 
George  E.  Whitten.  General  Manager,  Bur- 
dine’s,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

“Cheapness  Cannot  Last  As  An  Appeal.” 
A.  H.  Burchfield,  Pres.,  The  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“lay’s  Talk  Quality  Not  Price.”  Jay  Abrams, 
Jay’s,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Finds  Continued  Demand  for  Quality.” 
Anna  Lawton  Simmons,  The  Lawton  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“Enough  People  Want  Quality  to  Promote 
It.”  H.  H.  Seesel,  Pres.  Field-Schlick,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

“Quality  Cannot  be  Subordinated  to  Fash¬ 
ion  in  Order  to  Justify  Lower  Price.”  Op- 
penheim  Collins  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
“Fashion  Right,  Quality  Right,  Service 
Right,.”  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
HI. 

“Quality,  Style  and  Workmanship.”  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Buy  Rich’s  Quality  in  1932.”  Rich’s,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

“We  Have  Always  Been  a  Quality  Store.” 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
“It’s  About  Time  Something  Was  Said  for 
Good  Clothes.”  Jay-Thorpe,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

“Quality  Shows  in  Every  Detail  of  these 
Women’s  Coals.”  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York  City. 

“Altman  is  News  Today,  Because  We  Have 
Held  Tenaciously  to  Our  Respect  for  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Value.”  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

“We  Believe  that  the  Great  Majority  of 
Educated  Americans  Will  Always  Want 
Quality  Merchandise.”  Best  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

“Consumer  Seen  Wary  of  Cheap  Merchan¬ 
dise.”  R.  G.  Raitt,  Divisional  Merchandise 
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Manager,  Scruggs,  Vanflcrvoort  &  Barney, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

‘“Public  Seeking  (Quality  Stores.*’  R.  W. 
Pogue,  Pres.,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

“Robinson’s  Adheres  to  Quality  Policy.** 
Ross  Welch,  Advertising  Manager,  The  J. 
W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

“Can  Maintain  Volume,  Profit  with  Quality.” 
Sidney  R.  Baer,  Vice  Pres.-Treasurer,  The 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
“Consumers  Today  Cannot  Afford  to  Buy 
Poor  Merchandise  Because  It  Does  Not 
Give  Service — Ask  for  Good  Quality.”  P. 
A.  O’Connell,  Pres.,  The  F,.  T.  Slattery 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“It  Does  Seem  ‘Quality  Again  is  a  Fashion*!'* 
L.  W.  Fairchild,  News  Editor,  Fairchild 
Publications,  New  York  City. 

“The  Stores  that  Have  Been  Fashion  Right 
and  Held  to  their  Standards  of  Goo»l  Taste 
are  Doing  the  Best  Job  Today.  The  Public 
is  Fed  Up  on  Trash.”  W.  O.  Riordan, 
Vice  Pres,  and  General  Merchaiulise  Man¬ 
ager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
“We  Must  Campaign  and  Crusade  Anew 
within  our  Own  Organizations  anil  in  the 
Markets  upon  the  Subject  of  Quality 
Standards.”  Neil  Petree,  President,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

“Quality  is  the  Only  Basis  upon  which  a 
Prominent  Business  can  be  Erected  and 
Maintained.”  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystroni,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

“Consumer  Saves  on  Quality  Goods.”  Himel- 
hoch  Brothers  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
“Won’t  Succumb  to  ‘Reckless’  Merchandis¬ 
ing.”  C.  J.  Strouss,  Pres.,  The  Stroiiss- 
Hirshherg  (!o.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

“No  Satisfaction  in  Selling  Cheap  (ioods.” 

Ernest  Maas,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

“Thankful  that  They  Stuck  to  (Quality.” 
Carl  Hines,  General  Manager,  The  Geo. 
Innes  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

“Survey  Shows  Women  Want  Quality 
Goods.”  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
“Knows  Lowest  Price  .Often  Not  Cheapest.” 
E.  D.  McCutcheon,  Director  of  Sales  and 
Advertising,  The  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

“Nothing  Shoddy  Ever  Sold  But  Once.”  I. 
A.  Hirschmann,  Publicity  Director,  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York  City. 


“Associated  Dry  (ioods  Corporation  in  Ac¬ 
cord  with  Quality  Drive.”  Marcia  Connor, 
Fashion  Director,  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corp.,  New  York  City. 

“Everybody  Sees  That  Lowering  of  Quality 
Standards  has  Gone  Too  Far.”  Herbert  J. 

Tily,  Pres.,  Strawbridge  &  (Uothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

“Franklin  Simon  Assures  Quality  Move 
Wholehearted  Support.”  Franklin  Simon, 

Pres.,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

»  *  *  »  « 

These  headlines,  we  believe,  which  represent  only 
a  small  part  of  the  hundreds  which  are  appearing 
in  the  daily  and  trade  press  of  the  country,  indicate 
(he  success  of  this  important  movement. 

The  consumers  of  the  Nation  cannot  fail  to  be¬ 
come  “Quality  Minded”  as  a  result  of  the  “quality 
advertising  and  selling”  which  is  being  practiced 
today. 

The  merchant  who  fails  to  give  his  customers  good 
serviceable  merchandise  at  a  fair  price  during  this 
period,  is  going  to  suffer  eventually. 

We  like  to  feel  that  every  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  instructing  his  buy¬ 
ers  to  purchase  only  quality  goods;  is  training  his 
salespeople  to  talk  quality  and  serviceable  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  that  he  is  placing  emphasis  on  quality  in 
his  advertising.  This  is  all  that  need  to  done,  in 
order  to  effect  nation-wide  support  of  this  important 
movement. 

If  the  leading,  progressive  retailers  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  such  as  those  which  comprise  the  member¬ 
ship  of  your  National  Association,  will  do  their  part, 
other  retailers  will  of  necessity  do  likewise. 

Quality  Goods  Are  Never  Stveat  Shop  Goods 

One  of  the  evils  which  appears  to  have  sprung  up 
as  the  result  of  current  abnormal  economic  condit¬ 
ions  is  that  of  the  sweat  shop.  Due  to  persistent  and 
well  directed  efforts  during  the  past  decade  or  two, 
we  believed  that  the  sweat  shop  menace  had  well 
nigh  disappeared  from  our  industrial  system. 

But  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  today. 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  certain  mills  in 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  are  paying  their  em¬ 
ployees  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  week.  We  are  further 
informed  that  in  one  mill  in  Lawrence  the  average 
wage  for  all  employees  is  $6.00  a  week. 

•  »  «  »  • 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  regrettable  to  see  the  return 
of  such  conditions  in  the  ranks  of  American  labor. 
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The  sweat  shop  must  he  stamped  out  at  the  very  start 
of  its  rejuvenation. 

It  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  future,  as 
well  as  to  the  present  welfare  of  the  American  work¬ 
ing  man  and  his  family.  It  jeopardizes  the  entire 
structure  of  our  social  order,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  legitimate  manufacturer  and  the 
honest  merchant.  It  is  responsible  for  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  creates  a  drain  on  public  finances,  because 
it  increases  the  need  for  public  welfare,  at  the  same 
time  undermining  the  value  of  industrial  property 
from  which  public  funds  are  derived.  It  deprives 
labor  of  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living.  It  reduces 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  community  to  a  minimum, 
permitting  labor  to  buy  not  even  the  scanty  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  It  results  in  the  production  of  poorly 
made,  shoddy  merchandise.  But  most  important  of 
all,  it  builds  up  in  a  community  an  unhappy,  under¬ 
nourished,  penniless  class  of  worn-out  workers. 

Need  more  be  said  in  condemnation  of  this  evil 
practice? 

•  «  •  *  » 

This  is  a  problem  which  wiU  command  the  inter¬ 
est  of  every  merchant  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  American  People.  It  also  will  arouse  the  interests 
of  the  merchant  who  is  striving  to  promote  and  sell 
quality  merchandise  during  this  period.  To  such  a 
merchant,  we  need  hardly  say  that  quality  goods 
never  originate  with  the  manufacturer  who  sweats 
his  labor. 

In  these  Editorial  Columns,  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  point  out  to  members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  menace.  It  is  up  to  each  individual  mem¬ 
ber  to  act,  when  purchasing  goods,  in  accordance 
with  his  best  judgment.  As  a  Trade  Association,  we 
cannot  suggest  the  boycotting  of  any  manufacturer, 
or  any  group  of  manufacturers.  But  knowing  the 
character  of  the  members  who  comprise  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  we  believe  that  such 
a  suggestion  is  not  even  necessary.  They  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  act  independently  and  individually, 
once  they  are  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

This  is  written  to  warn  our  members  what  the 
sweat  shop  means  to  the  American  working  man  in 
particular,  society  in  general,  and  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  industry  and  distribution. 

It  is  now  up  to  you. 

Here  Are  the  Facts — 1931  Results 

For  the  past  few  months,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  and  expression  of  individual  opinion  as 
to  what  happened  to  retailing  in  1931.  There  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  what  the  results  would 
be  when  the  facts  were  finally  made  known. 


Now  we  have  the  facts! 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  there  appears  an 
analysis  of  the  Survey  of  the  1931  Operating  Expenses 
in  Department  and  Specialty  Stores,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Busines  Resarch  of  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  sponsored  and  financed  by  your  National  As¬ 
sociation. 

Supplementing  this  Study,  which  treats  of  total 
store  figures,  there  appears  also  an  analysis  of  1931 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results, 
compiled  by  our  Controllers’  (Congress. 

Members  will  shortly  receive  the  complete  reports 
of  both  of  these  important  statistical  surveys.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
retailing  when  this  information  was  more  needed 
than  today.  It  must  of  necessity  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  of  every  executive  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  operating  and  merchandising  our 
stores. 

Not  only  are  these  reports  worthy  of  most  careful 
study,  but  the  trends  indicated,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  and  the  Goal  Figures  set  forth,  should 
serve  as  valuable  guides  in  helping  you  to  plan  and 
execute  current  operations  with  full  knowledge  of 
1931  experiences. 

This  information  will  go  for  naught,  unless  it  stim¬ 
ulates  action  where  action  is  needed. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  increasing  rate 
of  operating  expense  revealed  in  these  studies? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  declining  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  margin,  and  the  sharp  drop  in 
earnings? 

With  expenstis  mounting,  and  margin  percentages 
shrinking,  it  seems  to  us  that  expense  factors  must 
necessarily  be  made  the  subject  of  further  adjust¬ 
ment.  Whether  it  be  a  matter  of  retrenchment  in 
8i*rvice,  payroll,  rent,  advertising,  or  improving  the 
efficiency  of  operations,  is  up  to  each  retailer  to  de¬ 
termine,  in  accordance  with  his  own  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions.  You  are  the  best  judge  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  your  own  business. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  decline  in  the 
amount  of  the  average  sale? 

We  believe  that  the  Quality  Merchandise  Move¬ 
ment  is  the  answer  to  this  problem.  Let  us  cease  talk¬ 
ing  price,  and  price  only,  and  promote  and  sell  ser¬ 
viceable  goods. 

The  over-emphasis  placed  on  price  during  the  year 
1931,  is  also  partly  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
markdown  losses.  Adapting  buying  to  present-day 
consumer  needs  will  further  help  solve  the  mark¬ 
down  problem. 

We  recommend  that  those  stores  which  have  an 
expense  problem,  (and  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not)  study  the  Report  on  Total  Store  Operations. 
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The  data  on  ^ales  per  square  foot  of  total  floor  space, 
and  real  estate  costs,  in  percentage  to  sales  and  on 
the  square  foot  basis,  provide  important  yard  sticks 
at  this  time  for  members  who  are  concerned  with 
rental  costs.  This  Report  brings  out  the  fact  that 
real  estate  costs  of  the  typical  store  with  annual 
sales  of  $2,000,000  or  more,  have  increased  45  per 
cent  during  the  past  few  years. 

Can  merchants  remain  passive  while  confronted 
with  such  a  condition? 

Merchandising  problems  are  best  attacked  through 
the  process  of  departmental  analysis.  The  Depart¬ 
mental  Report  of  our  (Controllers'  Congress  furnishes 
just  the  information  merchandising  executives  need 
for  checking  their  own  operations.  We  suggest  that 
you  make  comparisons  of  your  losing  department  tig- 
ures  with  the  merchandising  statistics  in  the  Report. 

Were  your  markdowns  too  high  in  your 
ready-to-wear  department? 

Should  you  have  increased  the  initial  mark¬ 
up  on  sportswear? 

Perhaps  too  large  a  proportion  of  your 
men's  clothing  stock  is  over  six  months 
old? 

Tlie  Report  will  answer  such  (juestions  and  fur¬ 
nish  goal  figures,  and  ])oint  the  way  to  more  profit¬ 
able  performance. 

«  «  »  «  » 

In  these  Editorial  Columns,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  analyze  these  studies.  This  is  done  for  you  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  solely  to  urge  you  and  your  executives  to  study 
these  findings  carefully,  and  then  apply  them  to  your 
business. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  entire  economic  order 
of  «»ur  country  has  been  going  through  a  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment.  There  is  still  need  for  further  readjust¬ 
ment.  The  merchant  who  hopes  to  survive  must  be 
quick  to  sense  every  new,  important  trend.  He  must 
adapt  himself  and  adjust  himself  during  this  period 
of  cver-ehanging  conditions. 

Hence,  lake  advantage  of  the  lessons  which  the 
results  of  1931  have  taught  us,  and  apply  them  fear¬ 
lessly,  but  intelligently  to  your  problems  of  toilay. 

It's  Time  to  Find  Out 

The  first  six  months*  period  of  1932  will  soon  come 
to  a  close. 

Every  retailer,  we  dare  say.  is  wondering  what  the 
next  six  months'  period  has  in  store  for  him.  He  must 
he  anxious  to  know  whether  the  methods  he  is  em¬ 
ploying  to  meet  the  problems  of  1932  are  the  best 
which  can  be  devised.  He  must  find  himself  longing 


to  know  how  other  progressive  merchants  are  tackling 
these  problems. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Concurrent 
(Conventions  of  the  Store  Managers'  Division,  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic  Group, 
and  Retail  Delivery  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Summer  Conference  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers'  Division,  be  held  during  the  current  month, 
which  is  the  half-way  mark  in  our  calendar  year. 

The  (Concurrent  (Conventions  of  our  Management 
Divisions,  and  the  (Controllers'  (Congress,  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  William  Penn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June 
13th  to  16th  inclusive.  The  Sales  Promotion  and 
Merchandise  Managers*  Divisions  will  meet  jointly  at 
the  Hotel  (Commodore,  New  York  City,  June  21st 
and  22nd. 

Among  the  many  important  subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Pittsburgh  Meeting,  we  cite  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

The  (Quality  Movement  in  Merchandise 
Practical  Economies  in  Store  Operation 
The  Retail  Method  as  an  Aid  to  Control  of 
Gross  Margin 
The  Expense  Problem 

Leased  Departments — ( Iperation — Contracts, 
and  Accounting 

The  Salesperson  as  a  Sales  Promotion 
Medium 

A  Wage  System  for  the  Medium  Sized  Store 
Merchandising  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 
Standard  Procedure  for  Distributing  Expense 
A  Bonus  Plan  for  Increasing  the  Average 
Sales  Check. 

These  subjects  are  typical  of  the  many  practical 
])rohlems  of  management,  selling,  expense  and  service 
which  will  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  discussion. 

If  the  Federal  Tax  Bill  is  in  final  form  at  that  time, 
it  will  occupy  an  important  place  on  the  Program. 
However,  regardless  of  the  status  of  the  Bill,  Federal 
Taxation  will  command  a  major  share  of  attention. 

• 

»  *  *  #  * 

At  the  New  York  Meeting,  there  will  be  discussed 
such  subject  as: 

How  to  Get  Profitable  Volume  Through 
Maintaining  (Quality  Standards 
Culling  Wastes  from  Promotional  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Programs 

Are  Preseason  Introductions  of  New  Fash¬ 
ions  Wasteful? 

Are  Retailers  Stifling  Normal  Business  by 
Promoting  (Clearances  Too  Early? 
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How  Changing  Conditions  Have  Affected 
Advertising 

Trends  in  Publicity  Expenses 
How  have  Business  Conditions  Affected  Sales 
Planning  Methods? 

Financial  Problems  in  Retail  Distribution. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  important,  timely 
topics  which  will  come  up  for  consideration. 

«  «  «  «  » 

At  both  meetings,  due  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Quality  Merchandise  Movement 
throughout  the  Country.  This  project  is  perhaps 
more  far-reaching  in  its  effect  upon  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  consumers  than  any  other  movement  in 
recent  years  in  the  field  of  retailing. 

«  «  «  »  « 

This  year  above  all  years  is  one  in  which  mer¬ 
chants  need  the  advice,  counsel  and  cooperation  of 
each  other.  It  is  not  a  time  for  attempting  to  play 
a  lone  hand.  The  problems  confronting  us  are  too 
varied  and  complex.  Their  solution  requires  the 
judgment,  intelligence  and  imagination  of  the  best 
minds  in  retailing. 

Your  National  Association  is  the  medium  which 
provides  this  opportunity  for  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
to  discuss  important  and  timely  problems.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  urge  you  to  have  your  store  repre¬ 
sented  at  these  meetings.  We  are  certain  that  every 
delegate  will  return  to  his  desk  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  confronting  his  business  during 
the  next  six  months  than  he  would  be,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  which  these  meetings  will  afford 
him. 

The  Programs  of  these  Meetings  appear  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin;  study  them  carefully 
and  make  your  plans  now. 

As  is  customary  in  the  past,  reduced  railroad  rates 
will  be  available  to  and  from  the  convention  cities 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  Associate  Groups.  In  these  days  of 
expense  control,  we' regard  this  as  an  item  worthy  of 
mention.  < 

You  can  be  certain  of  one  thing — the  time  and 
expense  involved  in  attending  these  sessions  will  be 
more  than  justified  by  the  practical,  constructive 
ideas  and  information  which  you  will  receive. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Honors 
President  O’Connell 

On  May  28th  last.  President  O’Connell  had  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  the  distinction  of  becoming  “The 
Honorary  Member  for  the  year  1932”  of  the  Alpha 
Chapter  of  the  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Fraternity. 


Beta  Gamma  Sigma  is  the  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  of  colleges  and  universities  granting  aca¬ 
demic  degrees  in  business  administration  and  com¬ 
mercial  science.  Its  membership  is  national  in  8ct»pe, 
and  is  composed  of  honor  students  pursuing  business 
studies  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  occupies 
a  similar  position  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  honorary 
fraternity  in  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  one  honorary  member 
is  selected  each  year  “who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  leadership  in  commercial  fields.” 

For  the  year  1932  this  honor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  our  President.  In  accepting  this  honor,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  worthy  associate  of  such  business  leaders 
as  Henry  1.  Harriman,  the  Honorary  Member  for 
1931,  and  J.  C.  Penney,  the  Honorary  Member  for 
1930. 

We  congratulate  President  O’Connell  on  this  well 
deserved  distinction. 

Albert  Hutzler  Opposes  Hawley  Bill 
H.  R.  8547 

On  May  17th  last,  Albert  Hutzler  of  Baltimore, 
a  member  of  your  Boar«l  of  Directors,  voiced  the 
opposition  of  your  Association  to  the  Hawley  bill 
H.  R.  8547  and  similar  measures  before  (Congress, 
intended  “to  equalize  tariff  duties  by  compensating 
for  depreciation  in  foreign  currencies.” 

Mr.  Hutzler  made  an  able  presentation  of  facts 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Coininittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an«l  pointed  out  to  members  of 
that  Committee  the  dangers  of  such  measures  to 
American  industry,  American  labor,  our  export  trade 
and  the  financial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
debtor  nations. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Hawley  Smoot  Act,  over  2,000  manufacturers  have 
opened  branch  plants  in  foreign  countries,  with  the 
result  that  goods  formerly  made  by  American  work¬ 
ingmen  are  now  produced  by  foreign  labor. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Hutzler’s  statement,  filed  with  the 
Committee,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  We  urge  members  to  read  it  carefully,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  familiar  with  the  baneful 
effects  of  attempts  being  made  today  to  further  in¬ 
crease  tariff  duties. 

«  «  *  «  * 

If  it  is  to  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  our  country 
to  enact  higher  and  higher  tariffs,  then  we,  as  a 
nation,  must  abandon  our  foreign  commerce  and  our 
industries  must  be  satisfied  with  producing  for  the 
125,000,000  people  who  comprise  the  population  of 
our  country,  rather  than  the  2,000,000,000  people  of 
the  world.  It  does  not  require  much  in  the  way  of 
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foresight  to  perceive  effects  of  higher  tariffs  upon 
the  future  industrial  and  commercial  »levelopment  of 
our  nation. 

Are  You  In  Need  of  Special  Help? 

With  sales  declining  and  expenses,  in  most  cases, 
offering  an  acute  problem,  many  goo«l  sound  stores 
regard  the  outlook  at  the  moment  as  one  requiring 
cautious  intelligent  action. 

Store  owners  are  an  optimistic,  courageous  group, 
not  easily  discouraged.  Hence,  the  present  state  of 
mind,  as  revealed  in  so  many  confidential  talks  which 
have  taken  place  almost  daily  in  our  offices,  indicates 
a  business  condition  comparable  to  a  nervous  malady 
following  a  protracted  strain. 

From  time  to  time,  in  business,  ail  of  us  need 
sound  advice,  especially  an  opportunity  to  talk  things 
over  with  one  in  whose  judgment  and  advice  we  have 
confidence.  Often  we  turn  to  a  banker,  but  under 
present  conditions  a  hankers’  point  of  view  is  apt  to 
be  more  discouraging  than  helpful.  It  seems  to  us 
that  no  more  valuable  service  to  our  members  can 
be  rendered  by  the  Association  than  to  place  at  their 
disposal  expert,  authoritative  counsel  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  them  today  as  retail  distributors. 

We  think  that  the  best  possible  counsel  at  this 
time  would  be  one  which  meets  these  requirements; 
First,  strict  confidence  and  discretion;  Second,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  retailing;  Third,  ability  to  come 
into  the  store  and  discover  its  weak  spots;  Fourth, 
ability  to  formulate  remedies  and  “sell”  the  necessary 
course  of  action  to  store  executives;  Fifth,  frequent 
follow-ups  to  insure  that  the  desired  results  are  being 
accomplished;  Sixth,  lowest  possible  cost  for  this 
special  service,  kept  low  through  the  cooperation  of 
all  groups  of  the  Association,  thereby  eliminating  all 
overhead. 


Several  years  ago,  when  this  special  service  was 
available  through  the  Association  for  a  limited  time, 
the  members  who  used  it  were  well  satisfied  with 
results.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  re-establish  the 
relationship  which  then  existed,  and  now  are  able  to 
announce  that  such  an  arrangement  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  an  unusual,  confidential  relationship 
which,  we  believe,  can  he  most  effective  in  aiding 
members. 

Members  are  invited  to  make  full  use  of  this  special 
service  feature  of  the  Association  when  confronted 
with  major  problems  which  require  intensive  analysis 
and  study  right  at  the  scene  of  operation. 

We  believe  that  this  service  is  the  best  that  can  be 
provided  to  members  at  any  cost,  and  the  cost  will  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible,  covering  merely  the  direct 
expenses  involved,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
service  required. 

Any  member  who  is  facing  major  problems  in  in¬ 
ternal  operation,  expense  reduction,  merchandising 
and  promotion,  or  in  making  both  ends  meet,  is  urged 
to  turn  to  his  Association  for  aid.  Write  to  or  call 
upon  the  Managing  Director  in  New  York;  state  your 
problems  just  as  fully  as  you  wish,  in  full  confidence 
and  without  obligation,  and  if  you  believe  that  this 
special  confidential  service  can  be  of  help,  it  will  be 
made  available  to  you  in  your  store  at  a  cost  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  necessary  expense  involved. 

When  in  trouble  or  in  doubt — turn  to  your 
Association. 
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Analysis  of  Important  Features  of 
the  New  Tax  Bill 

Editor’s  Note:  Just  as  The  Bulletin  is  going  to  press,  the  foUozinng  resume 
of  the  tax  bill,  as  appro%>ed  by  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
has  been  received  from  our  Washington  Secretary.  It  summarizes  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  Re^'cnue  Rill,  7vhich  are  likely  to  be  incorporated  in  the  lau'. 


The  normal  rates  of  4  per  cent  on  the  first  $4,000 
of  net  incomes  and  8  |)er  cent  on  the  remainder  of 
the  excess,  remain  in  the  Iiill,  as  well  as  the  high 
surtaxes  lieginning  at  1  per  cent  on  $6,000  and  going  to 
55  iier  cent  on  net  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
The  provision  taxing  compensation  in  excess  of  $75,000 
was  stricken  out. 

The  tax  on  corporations  is  made  1344  i)er  cent,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  14  per  cent  Senate  amendment. 

The  premium  for  the  privilege  of  filing  consolidated 
returns  is  made  44  cent  instead  of  1  *4  per  cent. 

The  jiersonal  exemption  for  a  single  i)erson  is  $1,000, 
and  for  married  individuals  $2,500,  with  no  change  in 
the  credit  of  dependents,  which  remains  $400. 

The  earned  income  credit  provision  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  Bill. 

Net  losses  are  permitted  to  lie  carried  over  for  one 
year,  instead  of  two  years,  under  Section  117(1)) 
and  (d). 

The  gift  tax  to  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Act  heginning  at  >4  per  cent  upon  gifts 
not  in  excess  of  $10,000.  to  33)4  per  cent  on  gifts  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000.  remains  in  the  hill  with  a  si^e- 
cific  exemption  of  $50,000. 

Manufacturers’  Excise  Taxes 

There  is  imi)o.sed,  by  this  act,  a  ta.x  of* the  following 
percentages  on  sales  by  the  manufacturer,  producer.  ()r 
importer,  the  effective  date  of  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  being  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  signing  of  the 
bill  by  the  President : 

Tires,  2)4  cents  a  ]K)und :  inner  tubes,  4  cents  a 
IKiund. 

Toilet  ])re|)arations,  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  articles 
enumerated  in  Section  603,  the  tax  on  toilet  jjrepara- 
tions — except  that  on  tooth  and  mouth  washes,  (lenti- 
frices,  tooth  pastes,  and  toilet  soap.s — is  5  per  cent. 

Tax  on  furs — “There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles,  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer,  a  tax  equivalent  to  10  j^er  centum  of  the 
price  for  which  so  sold.  .Articles  made  of  fur  on  the 
hide  or  pelt  or  of  which  any  such  fur  is  the  comiionent 
material  of  chief  value."  This  means  that  in  addition  to 
furs  being  taxed,  if  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
adheres  to  its  previous  jxilicy,  it  will  interpret  this  law 
as  meaning  that  on  a  coat,  dress  or  other  garment  where 
the  fur  on  such  garment  is  of  greater  value  than  any 
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other  single  component  material,  the  10  per  cent  manu¬ 
facturers’  tax  will  apply  to  the  price  of  the  entire  gar¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  any  com|X)nent  material  in  the 
garment  exceeds  in  value  the  fur  upon  the  garment, 
the  tax  will  attach  only  to  the  manufacturer's  selling 
])rice  of  such  fur  and  not  to  the  entire  manufacturer’s 
selling  price  of  the  garment. 

Under  the  jewelry  tax,  there  is  a  tax  of  10  jier  cent 
on  articles  sold  by  a  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im¬ 
porter.  commonly  or  commercially  known  as  jewelry, 
whether  real  or  imitation ;  ])earls.  precious,  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones,  and  imitations  thereof ;  articles  made 
of,  or  ornamented,  mounted  or  fitted  with,  ])recious 
metals  or  imitations  thereof  or  ivory  (not  including 
surgical  instruments  or  silver-i)lated  ware,  or  frames  or 
mountings  for  spectacles  or  eyeglasses)  ;  watches; 
clocks ;  parts  for  watches  or  clocks  sold  for  more  than 
9  cents  each ;  o])era  glasses  ;  lorgnettes ;  marine  glasses ; 
field  glasses,  and  binoculars. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  jewelry  tax  section 
is  imi)ortant — "No  tax  shall  be  imiiosed  under  this 
section  on  any  article  used  for  religious  purposes,  or 
any  article  sold  for  less  than  $3.” 

There  is  a  tax  on  radio  receiving  .sets  of  5  per  cent, 
including  chassis,  cabinets,  tubes,  reproducing  units, 
etc. 

riiere  is  also  a  tax  on  mechanical  refrigerators  at 
5  i)er  cent  including  ])arts  thereof. 

.A  tax  on  sporting  goods  of  10  per  cent,  including 
tennis  rackets,  frames  anti  strings,  golf.  ik)o1  and  tennis 
balls,  fishing  rods  and  reels;  and  all  similar  articles 
commonly  or  commercially  known  as  s^Mirting  goods. 

.\  tax  of  10  i)er  cent  on  fire  arms,  shells  and  cart¬ 
ridges. 

.A  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  cameras,  e.xcept  aerial  cam¬ 
eras,  and  lenses. 

.A  ta.x  on  matches  of  2  cents  per  thousand  matches 
(wood).  In  the  ca.se  of  paper  matches  the  ta.x  shall  lie 
!4  of  1  cent  per  KXX)  matches. 

.A  tax  of  2  jier  cent  on  the  manufacturer's  selling 
])rice  of  candy. 

■A  ta.x  f)f  2  per  cent  on  chewing  giun. 

.\  ta.x  ujxin  certain  soft  drinks,  carbonated  bever¬ 
ages.  an<l  fountain  syrups. 

■A  ta.x  upon  electrical  energy  to  be  collecte*!  by  the 
vendor  aiul  {)aid  by  the  consumer.  .A  tax  of  one  cent 
per  gallon  upon  gasoline,  to  be  paid  at  the  refinery. 

On  contracts  made  before  May  1,  1932  hir  the  sale 
after  the  tax  takes  effect,  of  any  taxable  article,  the 
vendee  shall,  instead  of  the  vendor,  pay  so  much  of 
on  page  449) 
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Fashion 

and 

Quality 


By  I‘.  A.  (TCONNELI. 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
President,  National  Retail  Dry  (loads  .lssocialio)i 


Address  broadcast  (tver  Station  II’N.  IC, 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  4,  1932 


OUR  talk  today  is  about  fashion.  We  have  approxi¬ 
mately  twelve  minutes  in  which  to  cover  a  subject 
that  is  nearly  as  old  as  man  himself,  a  force  that 
controls  our  actions  every  day  of  our  lives  and  even 
is  observed  after  we  are  dead,  for  there  is  a  lively 
fashion  trend  in  tombstones.  The  earliest  records  of 
mankind  l)ear  witness  to  a  keen  regard  for  fashion. 
The  manner  in  which  jirehistoric  men  painted  their 
faces  apparently  was  man’s  first  style  effort. 

Fashion  Always  Important 

In  the  commerce  of  the  world,  fashion  has  always 
played  an  important  part.  We  read  that  King  Solomon 
sent  to  Asyria  for  the  fashionable  dress  in  which  he 
received  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  that  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  Hebrew  men  and  women  affected  the  Asyrian  styles. 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  wore  the  dress  of  the  time  m 
Egypt — utterly  different  but  quite  in  the  mode.  I'he 
very  fact  that  men  and  women  of  all  ages  have  ob¬ 
served  fashion  .shows  that  it  supplies  for  us  a  basic 
want,  else  it  would  long  ago  have  l)een  discarded. 

The  business  of  determining  the  styles  that  will  1r- 
accepted  as  fashion  is  by  no  means  an  exact  science. 
Even  the  most  experienced  and  successful  designers 
frequently  are  disappointed.  Poiret  or  Patou  may  pre¬ 
sent  as  many  as  four  hundred  designs  in  a  single  season. 
All  are  artistically  good,  but  which  one  will  meet  with 
the  greatest  demand  at  that  particular  time  cannot  lx* 
foretold  with  accuracy. 

These  designs  are  presented  at  the  formal  “oijenings” 
which  are  held  by  the  coutouriers  in  Paris  four  times 
a  year.  Manufacturers  from  all  over  the  world  attend 
these  openings  and  select  the  models  that  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  will  sell  best.  Doubtless  they  are  influenced  by 
the  ideas  of  the  foreign  designers,  and  doubtless,  also, 
their  customers  are  influenced  by  the  models  they  bring 
home,  but  not  always  is  this  so.  Popular  acceptance  of 
a  style,  either  in  color,  fabric  or  line,  is  determined  by 
so  many  immeasureable  factors  that,  at  best,  tbe  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  must  rely  tcj  a  large  extent  on 
the  method  of  trial  and  error.  The  most  successful  are 
those  who,  by  reason  of  experience  and  native  talent. 


are  able  to  judge  correctly  most  often.  In  other  words, 
they  are  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are 
most  intimately  in  touch  with  the  desires  and  moods 
of  the  consuming  intblic. 

The  machinery  that  has  l)een  develojied  in  the  service 
of  fashion  is  most  extensive  and  interesting.  In  the 
<lays  of  Marie  .Antoinette,  Paris  designs  were  sent 
abroad  to  London,  Rome,  Berlin  and  as  far  as  St. 
Petersburg  on  lieautiful  dolls  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Courts  of  these  various  capitols  made  their  selections 
from  the  dresses  on  these  dolls.  One,  if  not  the  out¬ 
standing  costumer  and  milliner  was  Rose  Bertin,  then 
the  rage  of  Paris.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  executive 
ability,  as  well  as  a  famous  designer  and  creator.  Many 
of  the  present  dressmakers  of  Paris  are  today  conduct¬ 
ing  their  businesses  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Rose 
Bertin.  To  wear  a  dress  or  hat  created  by  her  was  to  I)e 
considered  correct  socially  and  sartorially. 

Fashion  Based  on  Desire  for  Admiration 

Properly  used,  fashion  is  a  tremendous  force  for 
good,  for  fashion  is  ba.sed  on  admiration.  We  imitate 
those  whom  we  admire.  'I'here  is  real  joy  in  knowing 
that  we  look  well.  GockI  clothes  help  to  make  us  happy. 
'I’hey  give  us  courage  and  c(*nfidence.  The  changes  in 
fashion  are  as  stimulating  as  the  changes  in  thought 
which  they  reflect.  Selecting  good  clothes  is  a  pleasure, 
l)roving  our  good  taste  and  giving  much  the  same  satis¬ 
faction  that  an  artist  must  feel  when  he  completes  a 
fine  picture. 

Today,  however,  a  i)roblem  exists  that  is  ])erplexing 
many  women.  Most  of  us  find  it  necessary  to  sjjend 
less  money  than  we  did  at  one  time,  and  still  it  is  very 
imiKjrtant  that  one  shall  lo  jk  well.  In  fact,  good  clothes 
may  l)e  more  essential  now  than  l)efore,  for  they  have 
much  to  do  in  giving  us  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
courage  to  overcome  unusual  difficulties.  What  we 
want,  theti,  is  the  secret  of  dressing  well  on  a  slender 
budget.  It  can  Ije  done,  for  buying  clothes  is  quite  as 
much  a  matter  of  judgment  as  of  m«mey.  One’s  clothes 
should  Ije  part  of  oneself. 

Many  women,  when  i)ressed  with  the  need  of  econ- 
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Passing  on  New  State  Retail  Sales  Tax  Found 
Difficult  by  Mississippi  Merchants 

By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 

Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  N.  R.  D.  (/.  A. 


Down  in  Mississippi,  merchants  are  worrying 
over  an  entirely  new  jiroblem  these  clays. 

May  1,  the  state  of  Mississippi  started  the  actual 
collection  of  a  new  retail  sales  tax,  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent  on  every  retail  transaction. 

For  two  years,  at  least,  Mississippi  merchants  must 
pay  the  state  twenty  dollars  on  every  $1000  of  sales 
volume ;  $20,000  on  each  million. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  added  tax,  levied  to  apply  to 
the  state’s  deficit  and  not  to  reduce  the  mounting  vol¬ 
ume  of  other  state  and  local  taxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mississippi  merchants  are 
fortunate  that  they  are  not  compelled  to  pay  the  state 
this  additional  tax  at  the  rate  of  three  ])er  cent.  The 
Governor  and  important  legislative  leaders  almost 
forced  the  passage  of  a  three  per  cent  tax.  'I'he  two 
per  cent  rate  finally  was  adopted  as  a  compromise, 
after  a  legislative  battle  which  raged  for  many  weeks. 

Will  Provide  a  Test 

In  the  United  States,  we  now  will  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  some  accuracy  whether  a  retail  merchant 
can  “pass  on"  such  a  ta.x,  or  whether  he  will  l)e  forced 
to  absorb  it  and  add  to  his  present  expense  budget  a 
new  and  additional  non-controllable  item. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  heatedly  before 
many  state  legislatures  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Mississippi  is  the  second  American  state  to  go  in  for 
retail  sales  taxing  in  a  big  way.  Kentucky,  in  1930,  im¬ 
posed  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  large  retail  volumes, 
but  court  delays  involving  the  graduated  principle  of 
the  tax  has  prevented  its  general  collection  up  to  this 
time. 

Realizing  that  the  graduated  principle  is  totally  un¬ 
suited  to  an  agricultural  state,  the  Kentucky  legislature 
this  year  almost  imposed  a  flat  sales  tax.  .An  uprising 
of  Kentucky’s  merchants,  which  assumed  spectacular 
proportions,  finally  forced  the  legislators  to  let  the  flat 
tax  proposal  die,  after  it  had  been  passed  in  the  lower 
branch,  and  had  been  strongly  urged  by  the  Governor. 

In  Mississippi,  one  of  the  few  legislatures  in  session 
this  year,  the  merchants  waged  a  magnificent  battle,  and 
literally  stormed  the  state  capitol  at  Jackson,  but  other 
strongly  intrenched  tax-threatened  interests  fitially 
forced  the  adoption  of  the  retail  tax. 

Sales  taxing  is  not  new  in  Mississippi.  In  1930,  the 
legislature  imposed  a  small  general  retail  sales  ta.x.  at 
a  rate  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  but  little  real 
effort  was  made  to  enforce  its  collection. 

'Phe  Tax  Information  Bureau  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  arranged  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  operation  of  Mississippi’s  ta.x  ex])eriment 
during  the  next  two  years. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  state  retail  sales  tax 
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must  be  thoroughly  disappointing  to  those  who  dej^nd 
upon  it  for  large  revenues,  and  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  administer. 

Mississippi  merchants  for  two  years  will  have  the 
doubtful  honor  of  operating  a  field  lalwratory  in  prac¬ 
tical  sales  tax  administration. 

It  is  apparent,  even  now,  that  the  Mississippi  Tax 
Commission  is  facing  a  tremendous  administrative  i)rol)- 
lem  in  collecting  the  new  tax.  It  is  etpially  evident 
that  the  tax  is  to  prove  highly  burdensome,  if  not 
ruinous,  to  certain  types  of  stores.  (Others  will  be  aide 
to  collect  it  from  customers — and,  in  some  instances, 
even  benefit  materially  from  the  collection. 

Methods  of  Collection 

Efforts  were  made  by  Mississippi  merchants,  when 
the  tax  first  became  operative,  to  handle  its  collection  in 
the  various  stores  in  a  uniform  manner. 

In  the  cities,  for  example,  the  stores  in  each  line 
attempted  through  local  agreements  to  install  a  uniform 
system  of  “passing  it  on.’’  This  apparently  has  worked 
in  some  lines  and  failed  in  others.  Druggists,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  throughout  the  state,  are  enforcing  a  system 
through  which  the  ta.x  collection  is  omitted  on  all  sales 
under  tw'enty-five  cents ;  a  tax  of  one  cent  is  collected 
on  sales  between  25  and  50  cents ;  two  cents  on  sales 
between  50  cents  and  one  dollar,  etc. 

The  same  plan,  attempted  in  the  dry  goods  and  de¬ 
partment  stores,  failed  completely  and  each  store  now 
is  handling  the  tax  as  it  suits  the  individual  taste. 
.Several  of  the  larger  stores  are  making  no  attempt  to 
collect  the  tax,  and  presumably  are  changing  their 
markup  to  absorb  it.  Others  are  announcing  that  the 
tax  will  be  added  to  charge  accounts,  and  not  im^xjsed 
on  cash  sales,  thus  providing  in  effect  a  two  per  cent 
customer  discount  for  cash. 

These  plans  are  frankly  experimental.  Merchants 
who  charge  no  tax  on  the  small  sales  and  a  tax  at 
higher  than  the  lawful  rate  on  larger  sales,  are  hoping 
to  “even  up.”  The  stores  with  a  fixed-price  policy,  or 
the  merchants  handling  articles  widely  advertised  at  a 
given  price,  are,  of  course,  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mississippi’s  sales  tax  experiment  will  be  interesting 
but  not  conclusive.  Mississippi  is  strictly  an  agricul¬ 
tural  state,  with  only  eight  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
lH)pulation ;  none  over  30,000. 

No  cities  are  near  the  state  line,  with  sharply  com¬ 
peting  retail  areas  across  the  border,  'fhis  interstate 
competition,  which  would  offer  serious  difficulties  in 
the  populous  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
country,  makes  it  much  simpler  to  collect  the  tax. 

Despite  these  favorable  factors,  we  believe  that  the 
first  American  attempt  to  really  enforce  a  two  jier  cent 
retail  sales  tax  will  be  entirely  disappointing  to  its  pro- 
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Brief  Opposing  Bills 
to  Equalize  Tariff  Duties 
By  Compensating 

for 

Foreign  Currency 
Depreciation 


Editorial  Note: — The  followiny  brief  ^vas  filed  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Coininittce  of  the  House  of  Kef>- 
resentathes  by  Albert  1).  Hutzler,  President  of 
Hutder  Brothers  Company,  Baltimore,  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  following  his  oral  testimony  before 
that  Committee  on  May  17,  1932. 

This  statement  expresses  the  position  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  (a  voluntary,  nonprofit 
organization,  the  meniliership  of  which  consists  of  3,700 
of  the  leading  retail  dry  goods  and  department  stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  doing  a  cjmbined  total 
-net  sales  volume  of  approximately  $4,500,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  and  employing  upward  of  500,000  jieople)  in 
regard  to  hill  (H.  R,8547)  to  e<|ualize  tariff  duties  by 
compensating  for  depreciation  in  foreign  currencies, 
sponsored  by  Hon.  Willis  C.  Hawley,  of  Oregon,  and 
now  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Reiiresentatives. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  is  oi>- 
posed  to  this  particular  measure  and  to  other  similar 
bills  now  jiending  in  the  Congress,  seeking  to  eijualize 
tariff  duties  by  the  imtK)sition  of  com^)ensatory  duties  to 
be  levied  in  addition  to  the  present  rates  prescribed  in 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  .Act  of  19.30,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : 

1.  They  will  result  in  further  drastic  adverse  effects 
on  our  foreign  trade. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  .Act 
of  19.30,  the  merchandise  e.xptjrts  of  the  United  .States 
showed  a  decrease  of  $1,397,814,000  for  the  calendar 
year  1930.  as  compared  with  the  calendar  year  1929. 
Likewise,  our  foreign  imports  decreased  in  value 
$1,338,453,000  during  19.30,  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  While  this  is  due  in  i)art  to  depressed 
world-wide  economic  conditions,  yet  it  can  not  be  de¬ 
ified  that  the  Hawley-Smo(»t  'larifT  Act  has  l)een  an 
important  contributing  factor  in  reducing  our  foreign 
commerce.  Statistics  on  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar 
year,  1931,  as  supyfiied  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  show  tremendous  reductions  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act. 
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Exports  . $2,423,759,239  $3,843,181,282  $5,240,995,202 

Imports  .  2,089,802,098  3,060,908,489  4,399.361,066 

Surplus  exports  -  -  - 

over  imports  333,957.141  782.272,793  841,634,236 

Exports  in  1931  were  less  than  in  1929  by  53.75  per  cent. 
Imports  in  1931  were  less  than  in  1929  by  52.50  per  cent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  has  been  resyxjusible  for  the  enactment  of 
retaliatory  tariffs  by  42  countries  with  which  we  trade. 
These  retaliatory  tariff  measures  are  reflected  in  the 
decrease  in  our  .American  e.xyxjrts  and  have  created  a 
large  surplus  of  manufactured  articles  and  agricultural 
commodities  for  which  there  is  no  market  at  home  or 
abroad.  Moreover,  these  retaliatory  tariffs  adapted  by 
42  different  countries  have  caused  over  2,000  American 
manufacturers  to  establish  yfiants  in  foreign  countries, 
with  the  result  that  thousands  of  American  employees 
have  lieen  thrown  out  of  employment  and  their  places 
taken  by  foreign  labor  navv  engaged  in  manufacturing 
articles  abroad  formerly  made  in  the  United  States  by 
.American  labor.  This  condition  has  further  aggravated 
the  acute  national  unemployment  jiroblem  from  which 
the  .American  people  are  now  suffering. 

The  Hawley  bill,  H.  R.  8547  and  other  similar  bills 
now  before  Congress  will  greatly  increase  duties  far 
beyond  the  rates  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1930.  For  instance, 
where  the  Hawley-Smoot  bill  has  50  yier  cent  rates,  the 
new  Hawley  bill  will  increase  the  total  rates  from  the 
following  countries,  as  shown  in  this  table: 


Current  rate  Per 
Par  May  10.  1932  cent 


Ijreat  Britain 

$4.8600 

$3.6750 

98 

Japan  . 

. 4980 

.3269 

128 

Norway 

. 2680 

.1879 

114 

Sweden . 

. 2680 

.1900 

108 

Deiunark 

. 2680 

.2014 

101 

f'inland  . 

. 0252 

.0175 

116 

Such  exorbitant  increases  in  the  amount  of  tariff 
duties  will  result  in  a  virtual  emljargo  on  imports  orig- 
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Toy  Department  Stocks 


The  following  inquiry  was  sent  out  to  a  number 
of  stores,  concerning  their  average  stcx'ks  and  holi¬ 
day  st{)ck  of  toys: 

INQUIRY 

“We  are  working  on  our  Toy  Department  at  the 
present  time  and  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  ratio  of 
month-end  stocks  in  Toy  Departments  l)efore,  during 
and  after  the  Christmas  season.  In  other  words,  to 
what  extent  are  the  stocks  built  up  from  the  seasonal 
averages  to  the  pre-holiday  jxak,  and  how  drastic  are 
the  cuts  at  the  end  of  Deceml)er  and  end  of  January?” 

REPLIES 

The  replies  received  contain  information  which  will 
be  of  value  to  all  stores  carrying  toys. 

Store  No.  1 

“Your  inquiry  covers  an  imiwrtant  subject,  and  one 
which  has  been  troubling  merchants  for  some  time.  It  is 
pretty  difficult  to  answer  it  in  percentage,  as  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  nearness  to  the  source  of  supply. 
Generally,  the  big  Christmas  business  does  not  start 
until  after  Thanksgiving,  and  the  .success  of  our  stock 
ratios  has  been  in  the  timing  of  deliveries. 

“I  am  enclosing  two  sets  of  figures,  one  for  a  store 
doing  about  $25,000,000  a  year,  the  other  for  a  store 
doing  about  $10,000,000  a  year.  I  feel  that  this  might 
give  you  some  information. 

Thorough  and  Detailed  Plans 

“The  only  practical  way  to  operate  this  ixak  business 
is  to  make  thorough  and  detailed  plans.  If  classifications 
have  been  kept  in  the  past,  such  as  Games.  Wheel  Toys, 
Dolls,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  build  sttxks  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  business.  Our  plan  briefly  has  been  this: 

“We  have  taken  in  at  the  early  part  of  our  season 
about  60  per  cent  of  our  anticipated  requirements, 
having  the  understanding  with  manufacturers  that  they 
will  carry  a  small  reserve  stock  for  us  to  draw  upon. 
We  sell  the  idea  to  the  manufacturer  or  the  jobber  of 
service  to  us,  and  have  concentrated  our  purchases 
among  a  relative  few,  in  order  to  get  this  advantage. 

“Of  course,  one  of  the  biggest  factors  today  in  the 
Christmas  business  is  the  consigned  stock.  More  and 
more,  manufacturers  are  consigning  whole  or  part  of 
the  purchase.  The  first  objection  to  this  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  is  that  it  would  he  natural  for  the 
retailer  to  push  his  own  st«Kks  and  side  track  the  con¬ 
signed  goods.  While  this  may  be  true  to  some  extent, 
I  believe  the  honest  retailer  looking  for  business  will 
push  all  of  his  stock. 

“In  planning  Novemlxr  and  Deceinlxr  stocks,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  staple  articles  are  purchased 
with  a  view  of  having  them  fit  into  our  regular  stocks 
after  the  holiday  season.  We  have  found  that  by  very 
carefully  paying  attention  to  this,  we  have  very  little 
merchandise  left  over  after  Christmas  that  cannot 
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readily  l)e  sold.  The  highly  novelty  or  si>eculative  mer¬ 
chandise  is  most  entirely  ojxrated  on  a  consigned  or 
overnight  delivery  l)asis. 

“Experience  is  really  the  only  teacher,  but  some 
stores  have  been  in  the  fortunate  jjosition  of  having  low 
stocks  at  the  end  of  their  heavy  selling  season  and  at 
the  same  time  having  balanced  stocks.  In  1928,  1929, 
and  1930,  the  purchases  of  a  certain  dei)artment  were 
less  than  $2000  at  cost  to  bring  their  stf)ck  up  to  a 
balanced  condition,  despite  the  fact  that  their  Decemlier 
sales  were  over  $168,000. 

“Inventories  must  I)e  checked  consistently  during 
November  and  December,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking 
stock  three  or  four  times  a  week  on  certain  classifica¬ 
tions  to  assure  samples  being  represented  at  all  times. 
Occasionally,  a  sample  might  be  destroyed  or  lo.st,  and 
the  quantity  of  stock  l)e  left  on  the  .shelves  until  after 
the  selling  season.  That  is  one  of  the  frequent  causes 
for  unbalanced  stock  and  heavy  stwks  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 

A  Speculative  Merchandising  Problem 

“The  toy  business,  without  a  question,  is  the  most 
highly  sjieculative  merchandising  problem  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field.  The  business  is  practically  concen¬ 
trated  in  six  weeks  of  selling,  stocks  must  be  built  to  a 
tremendous  jxak  and  liquidated  in  that  time  l)ecause 
of  the  seasonal  and  rapidly  changing  nature  of  the 
goods. 

“Of  cour.se,  what  we  are  all  working  for  is  a  good 
all-year-round  toy  business,  and  the  stores  that  are 
going  after  it  in  the  right  way  are  getting  increases  in 
the  other  ten  months  of  the  year.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  department  store  thinks  only  of  two  months 
in  its  toy  operation,  and  the  sooner  that  we  can  spread 
the  gospel  of  playthings  all  year  round,  the  mure  l)al- 
anced  not  otdy  ours  hut  the  manufacturers’  business 
will  be. 

“I  hope  the  two  sets  of  figures  herein  enclosed  will 
be  of  some  use  to  you,  and  will  indicate  at  least  some 
measure  of  the  problem  at  hand.” 

Store  No.  2 

“Basing  our  figures  on  a  unit  of  10  for  our  average 
fall  season  stock,  our  end  (jf  Octolxr  stock  would  be 
15;  our  end  of  November  would  be  20;  our  end  of 
Decemlxr  6;  and  our  end  of  January  5.” 

.S'/ore  No.  3 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  .April  20,  if  you  will  take 
the  stock  ending  of  .September  30th  as  100%,  the 
answer  to  your  question  would  be : 


September 

100%; 

October 

250% 

Novemlxr 

350% 

December 

120%, 

January 

100%. 

on  page  459) 
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1981  Results— 

of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores 


By  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
H arvard  U  niversity 


m- 


OF  course,  everyone  familiar  with  department  or 
specialty  stores  knows  that  1931  was  a  difficult 
and  trying  year.  The  report  of  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  just  issued,  is  not  signi¬ 
ficant  because  it  shows  that  the  year  was  a  hard  one 
and  the  results  disappointing.  Rather,  the  report  is 
significant  for  three  reasons; 

Report  a  Yardstick  For  Stores 

1.  It  provides  reliable  figures  showing  the  typical 
or  average  performance,  and  indicating  what  constituted 
outstandingly  good  performance,  last  year,  in  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  of  various  sizes.  This  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  used  by  individual  store  executives  in 
preparing  yardsticks  for  appraising  the  results  of  their 
own  operations. 

2.  It  affords  a  basis  for  judging  the  condition  and 
problems  of  the  trade. 

3.  By  indicating  the  trade’s  problems,  and  by  giving 
some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  each,  it  shows 
where  action  is  called  for  and  where  hope  is  warranted. 

Use  of  the  Bureau  figures  as  a  yardstick  for  measur¬ 
ing  store  performance,  is  an  intimate  and  individual 
task,  to  be  performed  carefully  and  deliberately  by  an 
executive  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  office.  Even  though 
this  work  is  not  spectacular,  itjs  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance.  It  requires  statistics  on  all  aspects  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  store's  operations  and  more  detailed  common 
figures  than  can  l)e  presented  in  an  article  like  this  one. 

In  preparing  its  bulletin  for  1931,  therefore,  the 
Bureau  has  included  as  much  practical  operating  data 
as  possible.  Goal  figures,  representing  the  average 
performance  for  the  firms  with  best  profit  and 
loss  showings,  are  given,  as  they  were  in  1930,  and 
there  has  been  added  information  on  the  operations 
of  stores  with  sales  of  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
and  over.  These  latter  data  will  provide  facts  not 
available,  heretofore,  on  the  results  and  problems  of 
the  very  large  stores.  Finally,  in  spite  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  made  necessary  by  a  reduced  appropriation,  the 
Bureau  in  its  bulletin  this  year  has  taken  'jxiins  to 
give,  wherever  possible,  figures  on  margin,  expense, 
and  profit  per  gross  sales  transaction,  such  as  those 
‘summarized  in  Table  2  of  this  article. 

Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  the  common  figures 
lor  department  and  specialty  stores  for  1931,  with 
comparable  information  for  the  preceding  year,  all 
figures  being  the  familiar  jiercentages  of  net  sales. 


Most  prominent  among  the  facts  disclosed  by  this 
table,  is  the  new  high  level,  attained  by  the  rates  of 
total  expense  last  year.  For  each  of  the  four  groups 
of  stores,  the  typical  expense  percentage  was  higher 
than  in  1930,  the  amount  of  increase  varying  from  1.7 
to  2.5  percent  of  net  sales.  Next  in  importance,  is  the 
fact  that,  in  every  instance,  the  common  figures  for 
gross  margin  was  slightly  lower  in  1931  than  in  1930. 
Thus,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  earnings.  The  stores 
in  all  four  groups,  on  the  average,  showed  a  net  loss 
from  merchandising  operations,  after  charging  interest, 
and  only  the  department  stores  with  sales  of  $2,000,000 
or  more  typically  earned  anything  on  their  net  worth, 
before  charging  interest  and  after  crediting  miscel¬ 
laneous  income.  For  these  stores,  the  common  figure 
for  net  gain  was  2.0  per  cent  of  net  worth. 

Net  Cain 

Interesting,  as  an  indication  of  the  wide  extent  of 
the  difficulty  confronting  department  and  specialty 
stores  last  year,  are  the  data  showing  what  percentage 
of  the  total  reporting  stores  earned  a  net  profit,  or 
something  in  the  way  of  net  gain,  in  1931.  The  largest 
department  stores  were  the  most  successful  by  this  test. 
Of  them  23.1  per  cent  earned  a  net  profit  and  66.4  per 
cent  showed  something,  before  interest,  for  dividends 
or  surplus.  The  smallest  department  stores,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  ends 
meet.  Only  10.7  per  cent  of  them  earned  a  net  profit, 
after  interest,  and  less  than  a  third  (32.1  per  cent) 
reported  any  net  earnings,  after  other  income  and  be¬ 
fore  interest. 

With  respect  to  stock-turn,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  rates  shown  in  Table  1  for  1930  and  1931  may 
exaggerate,  to  some  degree,  the  actual  turnover  of 
physical  stocks  in  those  years,  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  price  declines,  which  probably  had  a  greater 
effect  on  inventories  than  on  sales  or  cost  of  sales. 

The  increase  in  expense  rates  in  1931,  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  or  a  few  items  of  expense,  but  was  general. 
This  suggests,  at  once,  that  the  higher  percentages  may 
have  been  brought  about  not  so  much  by  changes  in 
the  expenses  themselves  as  by  changes  in  net  sales,  the 
base  in  terms  of  which  the  percentages  are  expressed. 
The  table  shows  that  there  were  pronounced  declines 
in  dollar  sales  in  all  four  groups  of  stores  last  year. 
The  largest  department  stores  were  most  fortunate  in 
this  respect,  but  even  they,  as  a  rule,  suffered  declines 
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Table  1.  Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores:  1930  and  1931 

(Net  Sales  =  100%) 


Items 


Number  of  Reports  . 

Index  of  Change  in  Sales 
over  Preceding  Year  . 

GROSS  MARGIN  . 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

Real  Estate  Costs*  . 

Advertising . 

Interest*  . 

Supplies .  . 

Service  Purchased 

Unclassified:  Losses  from  Bad  Debts 
Other 

T  ravelling . 

Conununication  . 

Repairs  .  . 

Taxes* . 

Insurance*  . 

Depreciation*  . 

Professional  Services . . 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  . 

NET  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 
Net  Other  Income  (including  interest 
on  capital  owned)  . 

NET  GAIN  :  Percentage  of  Net  Sales 
Percentage  of  Net  Worth 

Stock-turn  (times  a  year) . 

Returns  and  Allowances 
(%  of  Gross  Sales)  . 

Mark-downs  . 

%  of  Firms  Earning  Some  Net  Profit 
%  of  Firms  Earning  Some  Net  Gain 


Common  Figures  for  Department  Stores 

IVith  Sales  of  less 

IFith  Sales  of  from 

IVith  Sales  of 

than  $500,(XK) 

$500,000  to  $2,000,000 

$2,(X)0,000  or  more 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

245 

187 

168 

143 

151  . 

121 

89.7 

82.6 

90.9 

86.6 

94.5 

88.9 

29.0% 

27.8%, 

31.6%, 

31.4%, 

33.(,%t, 

33.2%, 

17.2% 

18.2%, 

17.4%, 

18.3%, 

17.3%, 

17.8%, 

3.35 

4.15 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

5.1 

f.5 

2.75 

3.15 

3.7 

3.65 

3.9 

2.95 

2.95 

2.4 

2.5 

2.1 

2  2 

0.9 

0.95 

1.4 

1.4 

1.65 

T.7 

1.0 

1.1 

0.95 

1.1 

0.75 

0.8 

0.35 

0.4 

0.35 

0.5 

0.35 

0.45 

0.8 

0.65 

0.65 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

t).4 

0.35 

0.4 

0.5 

0.45 

0.45 

0.35 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.45 

0.25 

0.25 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.05 

0.65 

0.55 

0.5 

0.35 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.65 

0.8 

0.85 

0.9 

0.9 

0.95 

0.25* 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

32.2% 

34.5%, 

33.4%, 

35.9%, 

34.1%, 

.k,.o%, 

L  3.2% 

L6.7%c 

L  1.8%, 

L4.5%> 

LO.5%, 

L  2.8%, 

2.9 

3.3 

2.8 

3.3 

3.2 

3.8 

L  0.3% 

L  3.4%t, 

1.0%, 

L  1.2%, 

2.7% 

1.0%, 

L0.5 

L6.1 

2.4 

L2.4 

4.9 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

3.4 

3.6 

4.4 

4.4 

3.0%, 

3.3%,* 

7.4%* 

6.8%, 

10.05%, 

10.2%, 

9.2* 

10.5* 

1  8.4 

9.2 

7.4 

8.1 

22.0%, 

10.7% 

24.4%, 

11.9%, 

44.7%, 

23.1%, 

1  48.8 

1  32.1 

61.5 

40.2 

81.6 

66.4 

Common  figures 
for 

Sf’ec'ialty  Stores 


1930 

1931 

85 

70 

94.4 

88.0 

33.7%, 

32.9%, 

17.2%, 

17.5%, 

4.7 

5.5 

3.8 

4.1 

2.0 

2  2 

1.2 

L2 

1.0 

I.l 

0.4 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

34.8%, 

30.5% 

L  1.1%, 

L  3.6%, 

2.4 

2.7 

1.3%, 

L  0.9%, 

5.2 

L3.4 

5.7 

5.4 

X 

n)%* 

X 

!  X 

35.3%, 

21.4%, 

71.8 

40.0 

♦Figures  for  this  item  were  given  on  less  than  75%  of  the  reiK)rts  used. 
xData  not  availale. 

*Taxes,  interest,  insurance,  and  depreciation  on  real  estate  have  been  combined  with  rentals  under  real  estate  costs.  Corresponding 
charges  on  equipment,  however,  are  included  in  the  respective  natural  divisions. 
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Table  2.  Margin,  Expense,  and  Profit  per  Transaction 
For  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 

Cents  per  Gross  Sales  Transaction) 


Items 

Common  l  ii/nres  for  Department  Stores 

Common  figures  for 
Specialty  Stores 

With  Sales 
of  less 
than 
$500,000 

With  Sales 
of  from 
$500,000  to 
$2,000,000 

IP'ith  Sales  of 
$2,000,000  or  more 

With  Sales  of 
$2,(X)0,000  or  more 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Number  of  Reports  . 

17 

40 

56 

81 

8 

15 

.Average  Gross  Sale  . 

$1.95 

$1.90 

$2.70 

$2.30 

$6.75 

$6.10 

Returns  and  Allowances  . 

9.7(^ 

13.6<f 

37.54 

25.24 

112.5^ 

97.70 

185.3 

176.4 

232.5 

204.8 

562.5 

512.3 

Total  Merchandise  Costs  (Net)  ... 

132.5^ 

120.(R) 

153.5(S 

135.8<f 

365.0«J 

330.00 

GROSS  MARGIN  . 

52.8 

56.4 

79.0 

69.0 

197.5 

182.3 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

34.3<? 

32.5<f 

40.6^ 

3b.754 

90.00 

88.00 

Real  Estate  Costs'  . 

7.3 

7.1 

10.6 

11.2 

27.0 

28.0 

Newspaper  .Advertising . 

X 

5.4 

X 

7.0 

X 

19.2 

Direct  .Advertising  . 

X 

0.3 

X 

0.4 

X 

2.7 

Other  .Advertising  . 

X 

0.5 

X 

0.4 

X 

0.8 

Total  .Advertising  (subtotal)  . 

5.1 

(6.2) 

7.95 

(7.8) 

23.5 

(22.7) 

Interest' . 

5.4 

4.2 

4.75 

4.45 

9.0 

10.2 

Supplies  . 

2.2 

2.6 

4.1 

3.55 

8.3 

8.2 

Service  Purchased . 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

1.75 

5.4 

5.1 

'Cnclassitied :  Losses  from  Bad  Debts  . 

0.8 

0.7 

0.85 

0.95 

1.3 

2.1 

Other  . 

1.05 

1.2 

2.2 

1.55 

4.8 

4.4 

Travelling  . 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

3.8 

3.1 

Communication  . 

0.85 

0.9 

0.95 

0.95 

3.1 

3.2 

Repairs  . . 

0.45 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

2.0 

1.4 

Taxes'  . 

1.35 

0.6 

0.95 

0.7 

1.1 

1.1 

Insurance*  . 

1.15 

0.7 

0.6 

0.55 

1.6 

1.7 

Depreciation*  . 

1.45 

1.7 

2.1 

2.0 

5.5 

5.4 

Professional  Services  . 

1.0* 

1.1 

1.15 

1.2 

4.1 

3.2 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  . 

f>5A4 

(>2M 

80.2(‘ 

74.9<.‘ 

190.50 

187.80 

NET  PROFIT  OR  LOSS  . 

L  \2M 

L6.4<‘ 

L  1.2<‘ 

L  5.9() 

7.00 

L5.50 

Net  Other  Income  (including  interest 

on  capital  owned) .  . 

9.0 

6.3 

7.3 

8.6 

13.0 

13.5  • 

NET  GAIN  . 

l.h.tx* 

LO.K 

(>.U 

2.74 

20.0<* 

8.00 

Number  of  Transactions/Total  Number 

c»f  Employees  . 

3,370 

3,600 

3,200 

3,560 

1,350 

1.500 

Index  of  Change  in  Number  of  Transactions 

over  Precetling  Year  . 

93.1 

1  98.6 

<>9.4 

100.6 

100.3 

101.1 

xData  not  available. 

*l'iKures  for  this  item  were  given  on  less  than  75%  "f  the  reports  nsed. 

'Taxes,  interest,  insurance,  and  depreciation  on  real  estate  have  Ik-cii  coinhined  witli  rentals  under  real  estate  costs.  Correspond¬ 
ing  charges  on  equipment,  lu>\vever,  are  included  in  the  respect've  natural  divisions. 
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Chart  1.  TYPICAL  RATES  OF  GROSS  MARGIN  AND  TOTAL  EXPENSE  FOR  DEPARTMENT 
AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  FOR  RECENT  YEARS 

(Net  Sales  =  100^  ) 


June.  1932  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 

of  11  1  ppr  in  volume,  and  the  smallest  depart¬ 

ment  >tores  had  to  cope  with  an  average  decrease  of 
17.4  per  cent.  P'lnctuations  in  the  ex]K‘nse  i)ercentages 
l)roiight  about  hy  marked  change  in  sales,  of  course, 
reduce  to  a  substantial  degree  the  value  of  the  per¬ 
centages  as  indicators  of  the  effectiveness  of  exjiense 
control,  and  suggest  the  use  of  some  index  less  liable  to 
disturl)ances  of  this  sort.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
Bureau  has  pre]>ared  camimon  figures  for  margin,  ex- 
|)ense,  and  profit  per  average  gross  sales  transaction, 
and  these  figures  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

The  data  expressed  in  cents  per  gross  sales  transac¬ 
tion.  given  in  I'ahle  2.  emphasize  again  the  fact  that 
in  19.fl.  margins  were  not  sufficiently  wide  to  cover 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  providing  something  hy 
way  of  profit. 

FiXpense  Per  Transartion 

It  may  he  noted  that  the  department  stores  with 
sales  of  from  $500,000  to  $2.000,(XX).  had  the  lowest 
average  expense  per  transaction.  62.8  cents,  and  also 
the  lowest  average  gross  sale,  $1.‘10.  The  smaller  de¬ 
partment  stores,  which  on  the  average  incurred  the 
largest  loss  per  transaction  recorded  in  'Pahle  2,  had 
both  higher  expense  and  lower  margin  j)er  transaction 
than  did  the  department  stores  with  sales  of  from 
$.‘'00,000  to  $2,000,000.  'I'he  large  specialty  stores,  with 
an  average  gross  sale  almost  three  times  as  large  as 
that  commonly  achieved  hy  department  stores,  also  had 
much  higher  expense  ])er  transaction.  Their  larger 
margins,  however,  stood  them  in  good  stead :  and  they 
showed  the  smallest  net  loss  per  transaction  disclosed 
in  the  table. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  large  department 
stores  and  for  the  large  specialty  stores  for  19.31  and 
1930,  affords  clear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  real  progress 
was  made  by  both  classes  of  stores  last  year  in  redticing 
costs.  Of  course,  one  cannot  tell  from  the  table 
whether  there  were  actual  gains  in  operating  efficiency, 
which  may  be  indicated  by  the  larger  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  handled  per  employee  in  1931  as  compared  with 
1930,  or  whether  the  lower  costs  merely  reflect  declines 
in  wage  rates  and  in  the  prices  paid  for  various  ma¬ 
terials  or  services  bought.  ICxpenditures  for  j'ayroll. 
advertising,  and  sui'plies,  showed  tendencies  to  1)C 
lower  in  1931  and,  for  both  groups  of  st  wes,  real 
estate  costs  ])er  transaction  were  higher. 

Trends 

From  the  standpf)int  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  the 
Harvard  report  for  1931  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  continuance  of  certain  underlying  trends  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  years.  'I'hese  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  There  has  been  no  important  change  in  the  rate 
of  gross  margin  during  the  last  five  years,  although 
recently  the  rate  has  declined  somewhat.  'Phis  is  shown 
clearly  by  Chart  1.  and  seems  to  indicate  that  margins, 
expressed  in  i)ercentage  of  sales,  have  reached  a  max¬ 
imum  under  present  conditions  of  doing  business. 

2.  Meanwhile,  the  percentage  of  total  exptmse  to 
.sales  has  increased  persistently.  For  all  four  groups  of 
stores  covered  by  Chart  1,  the  exjxmse  rate  exceeded 
the  margin  rate  in  1930,  and  the  unfavorable  spread 
Ixtween  the  two  was  wider  still  in  1931. 

(Continued 
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3.  According  to  the  figures  in  Table  2.  and  o^her 
data  in  the  conqdete  Bureau  rejx'rt,  the  average  sale 
has  been  decreasing  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
hence  the  constant  or  declining  rate  of  margin  has 
yielded  a  rapidly  decreasing  amount  of  margin  per 
average  transaction. 

4.  The  efforts  of  store  executives  to  reduce  costs 
have  borne  fruit  in  the  form  of  lower  expense  in  cents 
per  transaction,  but  the  reduction  in  expense  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  drop  in  either  the  average  sale  or 
the  margin  producefi  by  the  average  sale. 

When  the  percentage  figures  in  Chart  1  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  themselves,  one  is  likely  to  conclude  that 
rising  expense  constitutes  the  chief  cause  of  present 
troubles.  F'xpense  rates  have  risen  sharply,  but  margin 
rates  have  not  changed  to  any  important  degree.  This 
suggests  that  expense  reduction  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  achieving  a  profit.  Rven  under  the 
pressure  of  profit  and  loss  showings  which  have  become 
less  and  less  favorable,  stores  have  been  unable  to  in- 
crea.se  their  margin  percentages.  Margin  depends  u{X)n 
the  spread  between  cost  and  retail  prices,  both  of  which 
are  determined  by  competition,  anrl  hence  it  is  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  individual  executives ;  but  ex¬ 
pense  is  subject  to  management  control,  for  manage¬ 
ment  determines  the  amount  and  kind  of  service  to  be 
given,  the  location  to  be  used,  the  kind  of  plant  to  be 
employed,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  oper¬ 
ations  are  to  be  conducted.  However,  this  conclusion 
that  expense  is  the  most  promising  jxDint  of  attack, 
promptly  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  expense 
rates  have  been  a  subject  of  careful  scrutiny  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  with  what  results  we  .see  clearly 
from  Chart  1. 

.Study  of  the  statistics  of  margins  and  expenses  in 
cents  per  tran.saction,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  an 
entirely  different  conclusion.  These  figures  disclose  the 
fact  that  exjjenses  actually  have  been  reduced  in  recent 
years.  Whether  there  has  been  an  absolute  gain  in 
efficiency  we  do  not  know,  but  exj^nses  have  been 
reduced.  .Apparently  the  losses  have  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  the  rapid  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  margin 
per  transaction ;  and  this,  in  turn,  it  appears,  comes  not 
so  much  from  a  lower  jxrcentage  of  margin  as  from  the 
appbcation  of  the  old  or  customary  percentage  to  a 
smaller  average  sale  and  a  smaller  gross  business. 

What  the  Report  Shows 

From  the  conflicting  testimony,  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that ; 

1.  The  rate  of  margin  (percentage  of  sales)  can  be 
increased  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  This  is 
e.specially  true  .so  long  as  prices  continue  to  fall.  In 
seeking  a  net  profit,  we  had  best  not  hope  for  much 
help  from  this  quarter. 

2.  Since  expenses  in  cents  per  transaction  have  Ixen 
reduced,  presumably  they  can  be  reduced  further, 
especially  as  the  price  decline  is  reflected  more  fully  in 
lower  wage  rates,  lower  rentals,  and  lower  prices  for 
supplies  and  services  bought.  Moreover,  expenses  can 
be  sharply  reduced  if  store  executives  revise  their  ideas 
regarding  what  service  should  be  offered. 

3.  An  important  cause  of  the  losses  in  1930  and 
1931,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average  .sale  has  fallen 
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THE  BUYER’S  JOB 


Merchandising  to  Meet  Present  Day 

Conditions 

Insuring  an  adequate  stock  of  Never-Outs"’ 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article,  in  part,  is  taken  from  a  talk  gwen  before  a  group  of 
store  people,  by  a  leading  merchandising  executh'c  7vho  does  not  7vish  his  identity 
kno7vn.  It  Ls  presented  here  as  one  of  the  Buyer's  Job  articles,  because  it  treats  in 
a  very  interesting,  enlightening  and  authoritative  manner  se7’eral  phases  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  of  sdtal  interest  to  every  buyer.  1 1 ’hat  is  more  important  than  a  plan 
to  t*re7<ent  a  department  from  being  “ne7'er-out"  of  7i’anted  merchandised 


SEVERAL  years  ago.  the  advent  of  the  chain  stores 
caused  considerable  alarm  among  many  department 
store  owners,  hut  very  little  applied  action  came 
out  of  the  conference  rooms.  The  chain  stores  had  a 
fundamental  plan,  and  sjiecialized  jirincipally  in  mer¬ 
chandise  of  a  staple  character  in  limited  selections,  thus 
eliminating  largely  the  risks  that  go  with  the  carrying 
of  fashion  merchandise.  During  the  i)ast  ten  years,  hy 
keeping  close  to  this  plan,  they  have  shown  tremendous 
growth  and  are  undouhtedly  with  us  to  stay. 

Field  of  the  Department  Store 

'I'he  growth  of  the  chain  store  was  achieved  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  department  store 
and  the  mail  order  house,  and  left  the  department  store 
with  an  unbalanced  oi^eratinn.  It  is  because  of  this  and 
also  because  of  the  iirinciples  utKin  which  the  dejiart- 
ment  stores  have  chosen  to  oi)erate,  that  we  find  the 
department  stores  in  the  unhappy  jiosition  of  having 
an  established  consumer  demand  for  extravagant  ser¬ 
vices,  a  demand  for  large  assortments  of  style  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  also  an  undue  amount  of  merchandise  in¬ 
vestment  above  the  best-selling  price  lines.  Or,  if  one  is 
inclined  to  challenge  the  statement,  let  us  say  then,  if 
one  prefers,  that,  instead  of  the  customer  forcing  these 
on  the  department  store,  the  department  store  volun¬ 
tarily  resorted  to  these  to  evade  chain  store  competition. 
Either  statement  interprets  the  cause,  the  condition  is 
here. 

While  the  chain  store  and  department  store  are  both 
channels  through  which  merchandise  flows  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer,  we  find  them  in  most  instances  oper¬ 
ating  on  one  extreme  or  the  other.  Between  the  chain 
store  operation  and  the  extent  to  which  department 
stores  have  gone  in  carrying  almost  incredible  varieties 


of-  merchandise,  offered  in  conjunction  with  elaborate 
.services,  there  must  he  a  happy  medium  at  which  level 
the  department  store  could  functictn  more  satisfactorily. 

One  problem  confronting  store  owners  in  the  average 
jiresent  day  deiiartment  store,  is  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  store  has  removed  from  them  the  intimate  contact 
which  they  formerly  had  with  the  wishes  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  which  they  could  ap])ly  to  the  managerial 
guidance  of  their  jieople.  In  many  cases,  this  guidance 
has  found  hut  a  poor  substitute,  and  even  that  often  is 
|K)orly  translated  to  the  buyer. 

There  have  been  created  fashion  bureaus,  compari¬ 
son  offices,  professional  service  organizations,  and  want 
.slips.  These  functions,  however,  often  digress  from 
their  real  purpose  with  unfortunate  results. 

The  fashion  bureaus  of  many  a  department  store, 
instead  of  concentrating  on  ferreting  out  volume  styles, 
lean  far  too  heavily  toward  showing  everything  that 
is  new.  The  comparison  office,  comparing  our  assort¬ 
ments  and  price  lines  with  our  comtietitors’.  may  exjwse 
us  in  some  instances  to  the  danger  of  having  almost  as 
wide  an  assortment  of  prices  and  styles  as  all  our 
competitors  combined — including  their  errors.  Want 
slips  lightly  scrutinized  may  cause  us  to  urge  the  buyer 
to  stock  merchandise  for  which  demand  is  only  spas¬ 
modic,  while  professional  service  organizations  are 
tempted  to  justify  major  fees  by  recommending  major 
reforms,  sometimes  including  unwise  readjustments. 

Then,  too,  alxive  the  buyer  are  a  numlier  of  e.xecu- 
tives  who,  while  really  remote  from  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  contact,  occasionally  feel  a  desire  to  assist  the 
buyer  by  interpreting  “consumer  demand’’  for  him. 
but  who  really  err  in  regarding  their  07vn  demands  and 
those  of  their  friends  as  typical  of  a  department  store 
clientele.  And  to  the  buyer  these  are  persons  to  be 
indulged. 
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These  points  are  not  presented  to  give  the  buyer  an 
arsenal  of  defensive  weapons,  to  l)e  used  when  repri¬ 
manded  for  being  out  of  wanted  merchandise.  They 
are  intended  to  |)oint  out  frankly  the  varied  pressure 
which  combines  with  the  buyer’s  own  im])erfections  to 
dissipate  a  large  .amount  of  the  store’s  oiKm-to-huy, 
without  bringing  either  prestige  or  volume  in  the  final 
applic<ation. 

One  Reason  For  I.o8t  Sales 

In  many  instances,  these  factors  actually  prodtice  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  are  intended  to  create. 
Because  tif  our  limited  sales  vohime  in  high-priced  mer¬ 
chandise,  most  of  it  l)ecomes  *tld  l»efore  it  sells,  and  so 
the  merchandise  which  was  meant  to  “dress  up”  the 
department  actually  makes  a  definitely  bad  impression 
on  the  customer,  for  of  all  the  merchatnlise  in  the  de¬ 
partment  the  better  merchandise  should  l»e  the  most 
stvle-right  and  the  newest.  And  even  at  the  very  l)est. 
our  assortments  in  such  merchandise  cannot  connKire 
advantageously  with  the  stocks  of  the  high-grade  sikh:- 
ialty  shoj)s.  l)ecause  they  buy  the  merchandise  that  most 
department  stores  neglect. 

Is  there,  for  a  store  serving  the  jH^pular  and  medium- 
priced  trade,  any  real  prestige  in  the  sale  of  a  $150 
dress,  a  $2,000  diamond  ring  or  a  $1,000  l)edr(X)m  suite? 
Of  course,  when  a  few  pieces  of  high-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  are  sold  in  a  department  store,  the  news  travels  to 
all  corners  of  the  building,  gaining  in  signific.ance — if 
not  in  .amount,  and  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  we 
should  “go  in”  more  heavily  for  such  merchandise. 
.And  yet  all  records  shows  that  such  sales  are  rare. 

Is  not  far  more  prestige  lost  in  l(»sing  a  single  sale 
on  merchandise  that  we  should  have  had  in  stock  in 
our  best-selling  price  lines  than  is  gained  by  the  sale  of 
merchandise  beyond  our  l)est-selling  i>rice  lines?  And 
yet,  in  a  year’s  time,  ituiny  lost  sales  in  our  l)est-selling 
price  lines  could  often  have  l)een  saved  with  no  more 
investment  in  dollars  than  is  tied  np  in  .any  one  of  the 
high-priced  pieces — idther  the  one  which  sold,  or  the 
many  others  which  still  hang  on  in  our  stocks. 

That  these  false  ideals  cause  a  great  many  mark- 
downs  can  be  proved  by  a  study  of  our  markdown 
records.  .And  the  capital  tied  up  in  the  merchandise  can 
be  visualized  from  our  slow-selling  records. 

.At  the  clo.se  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  group  of  larger 
department  stores  showed  a  median  figure  of  no  less 
than  one-seventh  of  their  entire  inventory  tied  up  in 
merchandise  over  a  year  old, — millions  oif  dollars’ 
worth  viewed  by  millions  of  i^eople  for  over  a  year, 
and  still  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  them  to  have  yet 
l)een  sold.  .And  since  much  of  this  merchandise  has 
l)een  substantially  marked  down,  it  still  does  not  give  us 
a  true  measure  of  the  still  greater  original  investment 
in  this  merchandise. 

This  must  inevitably  result  in  lost  sales,  because 
however  much  we  may  impress  ujion  buyers  that  they 
must  not  l)e  out  of  wanted  merchandise,  it  is  only 
human  that  they  should  curtail  their  purchases  in  order 
to  keep  their  total  stock  investment  as  nearly  in  line 
as  jxissible.  Unfortunately,  this  is  invariably  done  by 
buying  insufficient  rpiantities  of  the  goods  which  are 
really  selling. 

In  our  store,  the  want  slip  system  yields  about 
20,000  items  a  month.  And  this,  we  firmly  believe,  is 

(Continued 


not  half  the  calls  that  are  actually  made.  .Although  there 
arc  many  calls  for  items  th.at  we  have  good  reason  not 
to  stock,  the  majority  are  for  items  which  l)elong  in  our 
store.  Is  this  not  ty])ical  of  .all  stores? 

In  going  through  the  store,  I  make  a  practice  of  ask¬ 
ing  buyers  what  is  selling  In^st  in  their  departments, 
riien  I  ask  how  many  they  have  in  stock.  With  dis- 
cour.aging  fre(|uency,  I  find  that  the  stock  is  either  ex¬ 
tremely  small  or  .at  an  absolute  zero.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  entirely  a  hx'al  problem.  1  have  heard  of 
similar  observations  made  by  either  merchandise  man¬ 
agers. 

The  explanations  which  buyers  give  us  for  lieing  out 
of  wanted  merchandise  are  often  alarmingly  childish, 
jiarticularly  in  view  of  the  obvious  sincerity  with  which 
they  are  offered.  “This  style  sells  so  fast  that  we  cannot 
keep  it  in  .stock.”  “1  am  afraid  to  buy  larger  quantities, 
liecause  it  might  .stoji  selling.”  “It  is  on  order  .and  will 
be  in  within  a  week  or  so.”  "1  .am  going  to  buy  .some 
when  1  go  into  the  market  next  week.”  “It's  in  the 
Receiving  RfKim.” 

The  real  reason  is  usually  that  there  is  so  much  slow- 
moving  merchandise  in  the  dejiartment  that  the  buyer 
has  not  rtrr  enough  o]x?n-to-buy  to  purchase  the  best¬ 
selling  items  in  sufficient  quantities. 

It  is  estimated  th.at  only  aliout  .30  [)er  cent  of  the 
merchandise  in  the  .aver.age  department,  as  it  is  run 
today,  is  fast-selling.  Many  studies  of  the  question  have 
arrived  at  figures  even  nearer  20  ])er  cent.  The  other 
70  or  80  per  cent  consists  of  merchandise  above  our 
best-selling  price  lines,  and  "deadwood”  composed  of 
poor  selections  f)f  merchandise  in  our  l)est-selling  price 
lines.  This  is  due  jiartly  to  improper  apportionment  of 
sizes  aiifl  colors;  buying  e.xcess  quantities,  or,  more 
oftei^  to  carrying  too  many  tyjx?s  and  styles.  This 
last  is  a  problem  that  we  shall  have  to  study  and  solve 
in  the  future. 

The  Need  For  Goiicentration  on  a  Few  Styles 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  in  future  have  to  give 
serious  thought  to  group  selection  and  to  do  more  of 
our  buying  by  com|iarison.  It  is  .almost  invariably  true 
that  if  business  is  good  in  a  department,  the  big  volume 
has  come  largely  from  a  few  styles  or  items.  If  we 
had  a  few  really  fast  selling  numbers  in  each  of  our 
dejmrtments  and  had  a  sufficient  stock  of  these  items, 
our  problems  would  l)e  much  nearer  to  a  solution. 

The  markdowns  in  our  Department  “A,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  during  the  past  year  were  12  per  cent  of  our 
volume.  This  was  a  loss  of  $37,600.  In  going  over  this 
showing  with  our  buyer  and  studying  our  markdown 
sheets,  I  found  that  a  large  part  of  our  markdowns 
were  taken  in  the  reduction  of  the  higher-priced  items 
and  in  the  price  reductions  of  pot)r  styles  in  our  l)est- 
selling  price  lines.  I  learned  that  although  we  are  con¬ 
centrating  our  purchases  with  a  few  resources  in  this 
department,  our  buyer,  when  going  into  the  market  for 
$2.95  merchandise,  would  buy  from  each  manufacturer 
ten  or  twelve  styles  that  he  guessed  would  be  good 
sellers.  He  usually  visited  six  or  seven  manufacturers, 
which  gave  us  about  seventy  or  eighty  styles  of  $2.95 
items.  Out  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  styles,  we  would 
normally  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  find  that  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  proved  to  be  good  sellers.  We  also 
on  page  442) 
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The  1931  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results  are  now  ready  .  •  .  . 


You  leant  improved  results — Let  these  figures  be  your  guide 


You  want  to  increase  Gross 
Margin. 

You  wont  a  better  breakdown  of 
Advertising  Expense. 

You  ore  watching  your  slow-selling 
merchandise. 


Stock  Turn  is  becoming  a  more 
and  more  important  feature  in ‘de¬ 
portment  store  operations. 

Net  Profit  depends  on  control  of 
Expenses. 


Our  Goal  Figures  tell  you  the  high 
amounts  attained. 

Our  Median  and  Goal  Figures  will 
guide  you. 

Our  Age  of  Stock  Figures  give  you 
the  proportions  most  stores  ore 
maintaining. 

Stock  Turn  figures,  both  Median 
and  Goal,  ore  indicated  for  all 
departments,  as  well  as  total  store. 

Expense  Figures,  broken  down  by 
functions,  will  show  you  where  you 
need  to  concentrote. 


The  1931  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results  is  a  40  page  report  containing  observations, 
explanations,  and  median  and  goal  figures  for  depart¬ 
mental  and  total  store  operations.  It  will  show  you  what 
stores  in  every  classification  are  doing  and  can  do. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS, 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  .  copy(ies)  of  the  1931  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

Price  $5.00  - -  - - 

Member’s  Price  $2.50  Initial  Copy  _  _____ 

Additional  Copies  $1.50  each 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

■ 

What  About  Operating  Expenses 
of  the  Individual  Departments? 

Editorial  Note;  All  merchants  have  been  worrying  about  sales  and  total  store 
expenses,  but  progressive  stores,  stores  that  knmv  their  operating  costs  by  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  most  deeply  concerned  7vith  the  rise  in  expense  of  several 
important  departments,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatei'er  as  to  svhether  the 
operating  results  7vere  unsatisfactory  because  7'olunie  shrinkage  7i'as  experienced, 
or  were  due  to  deeper  underlying  causes.  7vhkh  cannot  he  blamed  on  the  business 
depression.  The  1931  departmental  and  operating  study  of  the  Controllers'  Ccvi- 
gress  points  to  some  significant  facts  relath'e  to  expen.ws  of  indk'idual  departments, 
as  sho7vn  from  the  portion  of  the  report  ghen  belcnv. 


CONSIDERING  that  an  important  portion  of  retail 
store  expenses  is  fixed  or  partially  fixed,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  ex^x'nse  ratios  of  the 
year  19.10  wonkl  lie  maintained  by  the  average  or  typical 
store  in  the  various  volume  groups.  Group  11  in  the 
department  store  classification  and  the  specialty  store 
grou]).  exfierienced  equally  small  expense  ratio  increases, 
0.9%  of  sales.  The  typical  store  in  Group  1  ($.S00,000 
to  $1,000,000)  met  with  the  severest  increase  in  ex¬ 
pense  rati<i,  2.1%  to  sales.  It  should  he  remarked  that 
more  than  half  the  stores  in  Group  VI  (S^iecialty 
Stores )  obtained  sales  volumes  between  $2,fXX),000  and 
$5,000,000  annually.  The  table  below  shows  total  store 
expenses  for  1930  and  1931  in  percent  to  net  sales, 
incurred  by  the  typical  store  in  each  group. 

TOT.AL  STORE  EXPENSE 


1930 

1931 

Group  I 

33.7% 

35.8% 

Group  II 

33.4 

34.3 

Group  III 

33.7 

35.0 

Group  IV 

32.9 

.34.7 

Group  V 

33.7 

35.5 

Group  VI 

35.4 

36.3 

Expense  ratios  from  year  to  year  for  identical  stores, 
and  to  a  large  extent  for  typical  stores  in  vohime  groups 
based  on  similar  composition  of  the  groups,  fluctuate 
hecau.se  of  two  variables:  (1)  the  ratio  of  sales  volume 
of  one  year  to  the  other  and  (2)  the  amount  of  actual 
expenditure  for  o|ierating  re(|uirements,  i.e.,  the  control 
exerci.sed  over  e.xpenses.  Ihe  ff)lk)wing  table  shows 
the  comparative  sales  volume  and  the  1930  and  1931 
expense  ratio  increase  for  the  stores  of  the  six  groiq)s: 


Total 

Percentage 

Sales 

Expense 

of  Increase 

Decline 

Increase 

in  Total 

1930-1931 

%  to  Sales 

Expense 

Group  I 

14.0%. 

2.1% 

6.3% 

Group  11 

11.0 

0.9 

2.7 

Group  III 

12.0 

1.3 

4.0 

Group  IV 

11.0 

1.8 

5.5 

Group  V 

12.0 

1.8 

5.3 

Group  V I 

11.0 

0.9 

2.5 

Expenses  are  not  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  .same  degree  by  all  departments.  The  following 
tables  are  presented  to  show  which  departments  in  the 
six  store  groups  had  expense  ratios  that  varied  consid¬ 
erably  from  the  total  st(»re  ratios : 
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MAJOR  I)Kl’AKTMr«:\TS  HAVINT;  Al’PKRCIAHLV -higher  THAxX 
AVERAGE  (iROUP  EXI’EXSE  RATIOS 


Grou{<  / 

Art  Needlework.  Art  (ioods 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes 
Furniture 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Draperies 

China  and  Glassware 
Electrical  Household  Appliances 
Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 
Radios 


Group  II 

Art  Needlework,  Art  (ioods 

h'urniture 

Lamps  and  Shades 

China  and  Glassware 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 

Radios 


Group  III 

Furniture 

(.'hitia  and  (ilassware 
Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 
( )riental  Rugs 


Group  IV 

Art  Needlework,  Art  Goods 
Furniture 

Lamps  and  Shades 

China  and  Glassware 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 

Radios 

Toys 


IV  Group  I’  Group  VI 

rt  Goods  Furniture  Jewelry 

China  and  Glassware  Stationery 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings  Handkerchiefs 

re  Toys  Millinery 

e  Furnishings  Infants’  Wear 

( iirls’  Wear 

Aprons  and  House  Dresses 

(lift  Shop 

Luggage 

MAJOR  DEPARTMENTS  HAVING  EXPENSE  RATIOS 
APPRECIABLY  LOWER  THAN  AVERAGE  GROUP  EXPENSE 


Group  I 

Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries 
Gloves 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 
Women’s  Dresses 
Popular  Priced  Dresses 
Sports  Wear 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Basement  Hosiery,  Underwear, 
Corsets 

Group  IV 

Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries 
Gloves 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 
Juniors’  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 
Men’s  Furnishings 
All  Basement  Departments 


Group  II 

Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries 
Gloves 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 

Popular  Priced  Dresses 

Sports  Wear 

lien’s  Furnishings 

Most  of  Basement  De]>artments 


Group  V 

Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries 
Gloves 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 
Popular  Priced  Dresses 
Junior’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 
Men’s  Furnishings 
All  Basement  Departments 


Group  III 

Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries 
Gloves 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 
juniors’  and  Misses'  Coats  and  Suits 
Juniors’  and  Misses’  Dresses 
Furs 

Men’s  F'urnishings 

Most  of  Basement  Departments 

Group  VI 
Neckwear  and  Scarfs 
( iloves 
Hosiery 

Knit  L'nderwear 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear 

Petticoats  and  Slips 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 

Popular  I’riced  Dresses 

juniors’  and  Misses’ Coats  and  Suits 

Furs 


DEPARTMENTS  WITH  INHERENTLY  HIGHER  OR  LOWER 
THAN  AVERAGE  EXPENSE  RATIOS 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  certain  depart-  A  good  showing  on  the  ct)ntrary,  may  he  exjiected 
ments  inherently  require  a  higher  than  average  exjjense  from  certain  departments  which  do  not  reejuire  a  large 
ratio.  Thus,  those  de|)artments  which  commonly  in-  space  or  high  delivery  costs.  Some  of  these  dejiart- 
curred  high  exi)ense  ratios  in  1931  were:  ments,  commonly  tqierated  at  relatively  low  exi)ense 


Department 

Expense  Range 

ratios,  are; 

Furniture 

42.2%  to  45.9% 

Department 

Expense  Range 

Lamps  and  Shades 

42.4 

“  46.3 

Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries 

27.4%  to  35.1% 

China  and  Glassware 

45.3 

“  49.7 

Gloves 

28.9  “  32.4 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 

40.0 

“  47.1 

Hosiery 

27.0  “  30.4 

Gift  Shop 

38.3 

“  51.2 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 

31.5  “  34.0 

Radios 

40.6 

“  58.9 

Popular  Priced  Dresses 

31.4  ••  34.0 
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DISPLAY  MAMAGEMEHT 


Presentation 

The  Success  of  the  Display  Depeiuls  on  Its  Presentation 
The  Set-Up  Method  Um ployed  Supplies  That  Presentation 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Managing  Editor,  [tisf>lay  World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Editor’s  Note :  This  is  the  second  of  a  group  of  articles  by  Mr.  Chord.  In  his  first 
article  he  gave  us  something  to  think  about  concerning  DISPLAY.  In  this  article, 
he  goes  into  the  mysteries  of  ivindcnv  set-ups,  and  endeaz’ors  to  e.vplain  the  four 
different  set-up  methods  employed  in  modern  merchandising.  Every  display  con¬ 
scious  merchant  and  displayman  xidll  find  this  material  helpful. 


The  success  of  a  store  front,  regardless  of  type, 
depends  upon  a  number  of  different  things,  such  as 
merchandise  arrangement,  background,  decorations, 
etc.  But  the  easiest  way  to  spoil  an  otherwise  perfect 
trim  is  by  having  an  antiquated  set-up.  We  do  not  l»e- 
lieve  that  you  will  find  in  ten  outstanding  displaymen 
one  who  hasn’t  been  practicing,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  fundamentals  of  display  since  his  entrance 
into  a  window.  They  might  attribute  their  success  to  an 
artistic  temjx'rament,  or  a  latent  knowledge  of  com¬ 
position,  color,  etc.,  but,  at  bottom,  lies  the  uncon¬ 
scious  knowledge  of  the  primary  principles  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  arrangements  of  displays.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  fundamentals  exist  which  govern  merchan¬ 
dise  dramatization.  There  are  laws  governing  the  right 
and  wrong  methods  of  everv’thing  from  painting  a  house 
to  taking  a  picture,  so  why  not  a  display? 

The  Meaning  of  Set-up 

The  word  “set-up”  is  a  coined  expression  meaning: 
the  placement  or  arrangement  of  fi.vtures  in  a  ivindcnv. 
Few  displaymen  give  set-ups  proper  consideration.  In 
f^t.  there  are  only  a  few  who  know  that  there  are  four 
different  methods  of  fixture  arrangement. 

The  First  Set-up  Development 

To  begin  with,  when  the  use  of  window  displays  be¬ 
came  a  problem  with  merchants,  the  first  set-up  method 
developed,  (which  is  now  obsolete),  might  l)e  called 
“l)ack-height.”  This  method  followed  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  For  example,  the’ merchant  had  a  window, 
some  fixtures,  some  merchandise,  and  wanted  a  display, 
so,  with  no  plan  of  arrangement  in  mind,  he  or  his 
clerk  got  into  the  window,  hung  or  placed  the  goods  in 
the  back  on  the  wall  or  on  tall  pedestals,  placed  a  few 
stands  in  front  of  the  tall  objects,  and  laid  the  rest  of 
the  merchandise  on  the  floor. 


The  Second  Set-up  Development 

As  time  went  on,  displays  l)egan  to  advance.  A  few 
merchants  with  vision  began  to  think  al)Out  their  win¬ 
dows  and  the  second  method  of  fixture  arrangement  was 
created.  This  method  is  called  “stair-step.”  It  was  de¬ 
vised  as  appropriate  for  display  changes  .and  used  row 
u[)on  row  of  merchandise,  starting  low  at  the  front 
and  mounting,  step  by  step,  until  the  greatest  height 
at  the  back  was  reached. 

When  merchandise  is  so  displayed  in  a  window,  it 
presents  a  soldiery  arrangement  or  line-up  of  fixtures 
and  merchandise,  row  upon  row  and  height  upon  height, 
until  the  window  is  filled  from  the  front,  where  the 
display  is  at  fltKir  level,  to  the  back  where  the  display 
reaches  its  greatest  height. 

The  Third  Set-up  Development 

The  next  step  forward — just  a  small  change  from 
the  stair-step  method — is  called  “mechanical  symmetry.” 
This  method  is  often  confused  with  dynamic  sym¬ 
metry,  where  you  have  perfect  symmetrical  balance. 
True,  with  mechanical  symmetry  you  have  balance,  but 
it  isn’t  symmetrical.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having 
four  or  more  groups  l)alanced,  three  groups  form  the 
set-up,  with  the  center  group  frozen  in  the  center  of  the 
window  and  the  other  two  groups  forming  duplicated 
side  groups.  The  only  difference  Ixtw^een  the  side 
groups  is  that  one  will  face  right — the  one  on  the  left — 
to  the  center  of  the  window,  while  the  other  grou|) — the 
one  on  the  right — will  face  left  to  the  center  of  the 
window. 

The  Fourth  Set-up  Development 

The  fourth  and  last  development  in  set-up  arrange¬ 
ment  is  called  perspective.  Perspective  is  the  fixture  set¬ 
up  arrangement  that  allows  the  window  man  to  create  a 
merchandise  picture.  Perspective  allows  the  window 
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man  to  present  variety  in  merchandise  set-ups :  to  keep 
the  display’s  apj)earance  ever  different ;  to  combine, 
add.  multiply  and  divide  merchandise  effects,  with  never 
the  same  effect.  Pers])ective  jjives  composition  to  dis- 
jdays ;  presents  merchandise  ])ictures  that  become  stor¬ 
ies;  electrifies  and  dramatizes  common,  ordinary  goods. 
Truly,  the  20th  century  method  of  merchandising  win¬ 
dows. 

Let  us  pause  for  just  a  moment,  in  contemjilation  of 
the  faults  and  advantages  of  the  four  .set-up  methods 
described.  Back  height,  the  first  development,  can  he 
defined  as :  “Height  in  merchandise  confined  to  the 
back  of  the  display ;  the  front  merchandise  flat  on  the 
window  floor.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the 
faults  of  that  method  of  display.  While  it  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  used  in  many  stores,  it  but  means  lack  of 
vision.  There  is  nothing  attractive  about  a  display 
where  the  goods  are  flat  on  the  floor,  with  all  height 
confined  to  the  back  of  the  window. 

The  “Stair-Step”  Method 

The  second  development,  stair-ste]).  can  he  defined 
as :  “A  step  of  merchandise  or  a  series  of  merchandise 
steps,  mounting  or  descending  from  one  level  to 
another.”  Such  displays  are  too  stiff.  The  goods  are 
arranged  in  rows,  and  the  rows,  as  is  actually  the  case, 
seem  to  mount  step  by  step,  until  the  greatest  height 
at  the  back  of  the  window  is  reached.  Such  disidays 
are  artificial,  too  set.  uninteresting.  The  greatest  fault, 
of  cour.se.  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  heavy  trims  of 
bulky  merchandise  are  used,  the  objects  in  the  front 
rows  hide  the  objects  in  the  back  rows.  Just  the  tops 
of  the  garments  are  visible. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me.  This  ty|)e  of  set-up 
is  still  very  effective,  for  certain  trims.  In  fact,  you 
cannot  secure  a  better  set-up  for  a  heavy,  bulky  sales 
effect.  But  when  such  a  set-uj)  is  employed  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  everything  else,  the  store  windows  fall  into 
the  category  of  a  cheap  merchandising  policy  and  the 
concern  or  institution  is  usually  branded  as  a  cheap 
concern  where  only  inferior  goods  are  sold. 

We  might  define  the  third  method  of  set-up  arrange¬ 
ment  as;  "The  freezing  of  a  group  of  merchandise  in 
the  center  of  a  window,  with  two  duplicated  groups  on 
each  side  of  the  center.”  The  faults  of  the  merchanical 
.symmetry  method  of  fixture  set-ups  are  obvious.  They 
become  monotonous,  if  used  continually,  as  every  dis¬ 
play  pre.sents  the  same  set-up  idea — center  group  with 
duplicated  side  groups.  Such  a  store  front  will  lack 
originality,  inasmuch  as  you  can  do  but  one  thing  with 
mechanical  symmetry  —  secure  mechanical  balance. 
.Sometimes  a  window  will  attract  considerable  attention, 
simply  l)ecause  it  has  mechanical  balance,  but  if  a  set  of 
windows  employ  mechanical  symmetry  exclusively, 
these  windows  soon  become  uninteresting.  They  fail, 
because  they  have  the  power  to  attract  only  the  customer 
who  is  window  shopping  for  the  merchandise  displayed. 
How  often  do  you,  as  a  merchant  or  a  displayman.  look 
at  the  wdndows  of  that  show,  hat,  or  ready-to-wear 
store  in  your  town  that  uses  mechanical  symmetry  dis¬ 
play  exclusively?  When  you  do  look,  isn’t  it  at  the 
new  background,  card,  fi.xture  or  style  of  merchandise 
rather  than  the  fixture  arrangement?  You  are  more 
window  conscious  than  your  customers,  because  win¬ 
dows  are  your  business  or  your  profession.  But  cus¬ 
tomers  look  at  mechanical  symmetry  and  set  displays 


just  about  the  same*  way  that  you  look  at  grocery  or  i 
drug  trims.  They  look  for  commodities  and  unless  your 
trims  can  attract  their  attention,  arouse  their  interest 
and  pull  them  into  the  store,  they  will  pass  by.  Me-  u 
chanical  symmetry  displays  are  a  step  in  tbe  right  direc-  Ci 
tion,  but  they  fail  when  used  exclusively.  A  group  of  |i 
windows  needs  variety  and  you  cannot  secure  variety  || 
with  set  trims.  r 

Webster  defined  fierspective  as;  “The  art  or  .science  j 

of  representing  on  a  surface,  objects  as  they  actually  jj 

aj)pear  to  the  eye.”  In  other  words,  perspective  in  a  M 

display  is  “The  art  or  science  of  presenting,  in  a  win-  I 

dow,  merchandise  as  it  appears  to  the  eye — the  art  of  I 

cfmveying  the  impression  of  depth  and  distance,  repre-  [ ! 

sentative  of  merchandise  .scenes  as  they  appear  to  the  I 
eye — briefly,  a  merchandise  picture."  j 

When  merchandi.se  is  arranged  in  a  back-height  fash-  j 

ion,  the  goods  at  the  front  of  the  window  are  at  floor  | , 

level,  while  eye  level  isn’t  reached  until  the  merchan-  t 

dise  is  at  the  back  of  the  window,  four  or  five  feet  away.  k 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  stair-step  and  I; 

mechanical  symmetry  methods  of  merchandise  presenta-  u 

tion.  If  you  won't  place  your  merchandise  uj>  front  on  j!; 

your  customer's  eye-level,  how  can  you  expect  her  to  ex-  j, 

amine  it?  Surely  you  can't  expect  her  to  examine  the  | 

goods,  if  they  are  displayed  four  or  five  feet  away.  | 

Value  of  Perspective  | 

When  height  is  achieved  with  merchandise  at  the  i 

front  of  the  window,  as  in  perspective,  the  effect  is  f 

immediately  arresting.  The  aj)pearance  of  the  merchan-  | 

dise  up-front  demands  inspection  and  its  appearance  I 

there  gives  the  customer  the  opportunity,  visually,  to 
inspect  and  examine  the  goods.  Have  you  ever  studied 
a  painting  or  a  drawing  and  noticed  how  landscapes 
usually  have  some  tall  object  in  the  foreground?  Have 
you  ever  given  that  object  a  thought  ?  It  is  there  for  a 
purpose  and,  if  removed,  the  entire  composition  will  be 
ruined,  as  the  perspective  of  the  picture  centers  on  that 
object.  Without  it,  the  picture  will  l)ecome  flat,  unreal  i 
and  unintere.sting. 

You  have  undoubtedly  taken  snapshots.  Just  try  and  | 
recall  the  sunsets  that  you  took  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  j 
a  river,  or  an  ocean  and  found  when  the  picture  was 
developed  that  a  horizon  running  through  the  center  of  j 
the  picture  was  all  that  you  had.  You  didn’t  use  a  tall 
object  in  the  foreground  like  a  tree,  a  boat  or  a  build¬ 
ing  for  composition  or  jTersi^ective,  and  the  finished 
effect  was  flat.  The  same  rule  applies  to  window  work. 

A  tall  object  in  the  foreground,  whether  a  pedestal 
with  merchandise  on  it,  or  some  built-up  merchandise 
arrangement,  adds  depth  to  a  display  and  makes  the 
merchandising  picture  interesting.  It  adds  that  mystical 
lure  of  looking  around  that  tall  object  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  values  that  lie  behind. 

Of  course,  the  appearance  of  a  tall  object  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  a  display,  arranged  in  the  perspective  man¬ 
ner,  is  always  alarming  and  confusing  to  an  “old  fash¬ 
ioned  displayman.”  He  says,  “But  you  cannot  see  that 
item  of  merchandise  behind  the  tall  objects,  when  you 
are  standing  directly  in  front  of  it.”  He  forgets  that 
the  customer  is  not  going  to  drop  out  of  the  sky  and 
stand  reviewing  his  display  from  one  spot.  She  is  going 
to  walk  past  or  around  it  and  in  doing  so  will  see  all 
of  the  merchandise  displayed  and  not  just  the  tops  of 
the  items  displayed  behind  the  tall  object.  Even  where 


It  is  reusoiiuble  lu  believe  that  fundamentals 
exist  which  guvern  merchandise  dramatization. 
There  are  laws  governing  the  right  and  wrong 
methods  of  everything,  from  painting  a  picture 
to  building  a  house;  so  why  not  a  display? 
In  this  third  set-up  development,  “mechanical- 
symmetry,”  we  have  a  center  group  with  dupli¬ 
cated  side  groups.  If  you  do  not  understand 
what  we  mean  by  duplicated  side  groups, 
compare  the  two  side  groups  in  this  display. 
The  only  difference  in  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion  is  that  the  goods  in  the  group  on  the 
right  face  left  to  the  center  of  the  display, 
while  the  goods  in  the  group  on  the  left  would, 
if  this  window  were  a  straight  front,  fare  right 
to  the  center  of  the  display.  (This  display 
was  photographed  in  an  “L”  window,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  change  of  angles  in  the  placement 
of  the  merchandise  group  on  the  left.) 


DISPLAY  NO.  1 

The  success  of  a  store  front  depends  upon 
a  number  of  different  things.  For  instance, 
merchandise  arrangement,  background,  decora¬ 
tions,  etc,  But  the  easiest  way  to  ruin  an 
otherwise  perfect  trim  is  by  having  an  anti- 
i|uated  set-up.  There  are  four  different  types 
of  set-ups.,  and  the  picture  here  represents  the 
first  development  the  development  still  used 
by  countless  stores  in  spite  of  its  inefficiency 
ill  correctly  and  attractively  displaying  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  set-up  method  is  called  “hack- 
height.” 


DISPLAY  NO.  3 


We  do  not  believe  that  in  ten  outstanding 
displaymen  you  will  find  one  who  hasn't  heen 
practicing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
fundamentals  of  display.  They  might  attribute 
their  success  to  an  artistic  temperament,  or  a 
latent  knowledge  of  composition,  color,  etc., 
but  at  the  bottom  lies  the  unconscious  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  primary  principles  which  govern 
the  arrangement  of  displays.  This  display 
presents  the  second  set-up  development.  It  is 
called  “stair-step.” 


DISPLAY  NO.  2 


i  I 

i! 


DISPLAY  NO.  1 

In  explaining  the  features  of  the  fourth  set-up 
development,  “perspective,”  we  had  best  an¬ 
alyze  the  display,  to  give  you  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  just  what  we  mean  by  perspective. 
Notice  the  following  points:  (1)  This  display 
isn't  set  like  the  merchandise  in  displays  1,  2 
and  3;  (2)  This  display  does  not  have  a  center 
group  with  duplicated  side  groups  as  in  display 
No.  3;  (3)  This  display  has  height  in  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  front  of  the  window,  such  cannot 
be  said  of  displays  1,  2  and  3;  (4)  Notice  the 
smartness  of  the  angular  presentation  of  the 
merchandise;  (5)  Notice  this  fact,  the  figure 
on  the  right  is  “up-front,”  that  it  is  balanced 
on  the  right  half  of  the  window  with  a  smart 
group  of  merrhandi.se  and  fixture  accessories, 
that  these  groups  correctly  balance  the  two 
figures  in  the  left  half  of  the  window;  (6)  This 
display  is  smart,  attractive,  interesting,  beauti¬ 
ful;  it  has  sophistication. 
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the  displays  arranged  in  the  old  manner  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  see  the  entire  display  at  once,  in  doing  so  she 
saw  a  set  display. 

When  working  in  a  window,  always  remember  that 
you  are  creating  a  powerful  merchandise  picture.  The 
background  of  the  window  is  your  canvas,  the  window 
is  the  frame  and  the  merchandise  is  the  paint  that  puts 
life,  action  and  interest  into  the  picture  and  develops  the 
urge  to  purchase.  Some  windows  are  so  poor  that  they 
receive  not  even  a  passing  glance  from  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Other  windows  are  commonplace  and  receive  only  a 


passing  notice.  Th&  others,  and  not  necessarily  those 
created  by  expert  windowmen,  are  the  displays  that 
compel  recognition  by  their  freshness,  their  interest 
that  creates  the  desire  of  possession,  their  vision  of  mer¬ 
chandise  values  inside  the  store. 

It  is  this  type  of  window  that  each  one  of  you  should 
try  to  create.  Every  time  a  display  is  presented,  the 
merchandise  arrangement  should  present  a  new  picture 
and  not  a  copy  of  a  former  display.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  develop  a  new  technique,  but  isn’t  it  better  to  study 
a  little  longer  than  to  have  commonplace  windows  ? 


Interesting  Summer  Conferences 
to  Be  Held  in  Europe 


The  International  Federation  of  University  Women, 
which  is  composed  of  forty  national  women’s  asso¬ 
ciations  and  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  understanding  and  friendshij)  lietween  the  university 
women  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  thereby  to  further 
their  interests  and  develop  sympathy  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  between  the  countries  represented,  has  asked 
Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  of  the  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  speak  at 
their  biennial  conference,  which  meets  in  Edinburgh 
from  July  27th  through  August  3rd. 

This  is  the  sixth  conference  of  this  group  and  it  is 
being  held  by  invitation  of  the  British  Federation  of 
University  Women.  V’arious  experts  will  lecture  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  and  Mrs.  Prince,  from  her 
vast  experience,  will  speak  on  the  position  of  women  in 
the  retail  field.  The  Federation  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  persuaded  Mrs.  I’rince  to  discuss  this 
question,  as  there  is  no  one  who,  by  experience  and 
achievement,  is  l)etter  qualified. 

Another  interesting  conference  which  will  take  place 
this  year  in  Great  Britain  is  the  International  Congress 
on  Commercial  Edncatit)n  to  be  held  in  London  from 
July  24th  to  29th.  This  Congress  will  he  participated  in 
hy  some  very  prominent  i)eople,  among  them  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  is  sche<lnled  to  address  one  session. 
Through  the  Dejwrtment  of  hklncation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  Mrs.  Prince  has  been 
made  a  delegate  to  this  conference  and  has  been  asketl 
to  sj^eak  on  “Methods  of  Training  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Retail  Distribution.” 

Suiiuner  School  For  Merchants 

A  further  event  of  very  real  interest  to  those  in  the 
retailing  field  is  a  summer  school  for  merchants  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  which  will  l)e  conducted  hy 
the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  merchants  interested  in  this  school  have 
especially  invited  Mrs.  Prince  to  attend  and  the  Drap¬ 
ers’  Chamber  of  Trade  has  asked  Mrs.  Prince  to  use 
their  headquarters  whenever  she  may  need  any  assis¬ 
tance  they  can  give  her. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  interesting  educational  project 
was  initiated  in  Paris.  Mile.  Louie  Sanna,  a  pioneer 


in  establishing  training  for  college  women  in  Paris, 
came  to  America  as  a  delegate  of  the  National  Council 
of  French  Women  to  the  sixth  Quinquennial  Conference 
of  Women  in  Washington,  1).  C.  At  that  time,  she 
visited  the  Prince  School  and  so  impressed  with  the 
value  of  that  ])articular  type  of  vocational  education 
was  she,  that  she  recommended  to  the  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  under  whose  auspices  she  functioned, 
that  she  he  allowed  to  establish,  in  Paris,  a  school  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Prince  School. 

A  Freiieh  School  of  Retailing 

The  enthusiasm  for  this  project  was  so  great  that  iti 
order  to  avoid  the  delay  involved  in  training  a  French 
student.  Miss  Grace  Haines,  a  member  of  the  Alumnae 
of  the  Prince  School  who  hapi)ened  to  he  in  Paris  at 
the  time,  helped  Mile.  .Sanua  to  found  this  school. 
During  this  initial  period.  Mile,  de  Nanteuil,  a  graduate 
of  the  Sorhonne,  attended  the  I’rince  School,  so  that  she 
might  return  to  Paris  to  teach  salesmati.ship.  In  order 
to  further  this  project,  the  Prince  School  catalogue  was 
translated  and  its  plan  of  ojjeration  followed.  Both 
branches  of  the  program — one  for  teaching  teachers 
and  one  for  training  salesix'ople  from  the  stores  were 
initiated  at  the  same  time.  The  morning  the  school 
oijened  the  following  message  came  to  Mrs.  I’rince  from 
Mile.  Sanua:  “Totlay,  your  grandchild  was  iKirn  in 
Paris.  The  happy  mother  sends  her  congratulations.’’ 
Her  visit  to  this  .school  will  bring  a  thrill  both  to  Mrs. 
Prince  and  to  the  school. 

Mrs.  Prince  will  wind  up  her  itinerary  at  Brussels, 
where  she  will  visit  a  member  of  her  Alumnae  who  was 
sent  by  Mr,  Bernheim,  President  of  “L’Innovation,” 
to  the  Prince  School  to  he  trained,  so  that  she  might 
establish  personnel  work  in  that  store.  Not  only  has  a 
training  department  for  employees  been  established; 
each  year,  in  August,  training  for  executive  positions  is 
given  to  a  group  of  college  students. 

Although  the  Association  cannot  take  to  itself  any 
credit  for  planning  Mrs.  Prince’s  trip  or  for  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  event,  it  wishes  to  congratulate  the  groups 
which  will  he  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mrs.  Prince 
with  them.  No  better  representative  from  the  United 
States  could  he  found. 
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THE  WAY  WITH  PEOPLE 


Executive  Training 

By  EMILY  MILLS  HOPSON 

Director  of  Training,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Unfortunate  it  is  that  when  we  attach  the 
laltel,  Executive,  to  an  individual,  we  at  the  same 
time,  consider  him  a  jterfect,  finished  product. 
Wliether  we  itromote  him  from  within  the  store  or  in¬ 
troduce  him  from  the  outside,  that  little  tag  sets  him 
apart  as  a  completely  develoj)ed  individual,  thoroughly 
equipiicd  to  meet  every  one  of  the  varying,  intricate 
situations  with  which  a  department  head  is  face<I.  We 
are  thoroughly  “sold”  on  him  as  the  i)erfect  individual 
for  the  jol)  and  he  it  said  that  he  is  usually  “sold" 
on  himself,  too. 

Only  when  a  few  nuniths  have  rolled  hy,  does  it 
become  evident  that  onr  i)aragon  is  weak  in  sjK)ts. 
Maylie  he  has  e.xcellent  promotional  sense  hut  his  de¬ 
partmental  o{^)eration  is  had,  or  his  merchandising  is 
excellent  and  the  management  of  his  people  atrocious. 
Then  with  true  .American  “hot  and  cohl”  enthusi¬ 
asm,  we  condemn  him  as  vigorously  as  we  extolled  him 
the  day  before.  We  fail  to  allow  for  our  own  iiiade- 
quate  analysis  of  him  at  the  outset  and  judge  him  on 
traits  close  scrutiny  would  have  shown  he  never  poss¬ 
essed.  There  is  a  distinct  responsibility  in  every  or¬ 
ganization  for  someone  or  some  group  to  make  an  im¬ 
partial  estimate  of  its  executive  .force  and  provide  .some 
means  of  developing  its  weak  links.  However,  the 
technique  for  acconqdishing  this  is  still  incomplete. 

Initial  Training 

A  new  dejKirtment  head  coming  in  from  aintther 
store,  has  a  great  many  adjustments  to  make  on  his 
new  job,  no  matter  how  much  alike  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  may  he.  The  most  imiMirtant  thing  to  he  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  introductory  training,  is  to  make  him 
understand  the  store  ])oint  of  view  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  policies.  With  us  a  new  department  head, 
a  buyer  for  e.xample,  for  buyers  are  the  largest  group 
of  e.xecutives,  si)emls  part  of  three  days  on  his  initital 
training.  During  this  time,  we  discuss,  in  an  informal 
conference,  the  store  organization  chart,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  department  heads,  the  store  policies  and  their 
development,  and  the  general  store  regulation.  The 
second  day  is  devoted  to  system,  the  handling  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  advertising  forms;  the  third  day  to  weekly, 
monthly,  and  seasonal  reports.  In  conjunction  with  the 
discussions,  the  new  department  head  is  shown  through 

(Continued 


the  various  .service  departments  and  introduced  to  their 
managers.  A  Buyer’s  Manual,  containing  the  full  story 
of  what  has  just  l)een  discussed  in  the  meetings,  is 
given  him  for  reference  while  he  is  in  the  store.  This 
completes  his  orientation,  as  far  as  the  routine  of  the 
job  is  concerned. 

While  the  objective  of  the  initial  training  is,  of 
course,  to  acquaint  the  newcomer  with  the  o|)eration  of 
the  store  and  the  .system  detail  of  his  job.  it  is  even 
more  to  familiarize  him  with  the  fundamental  store 
attitude.  The  tendency  of  the  newcomer,  in  his  self- 
consciousness  of  a  new  job,  to  make  a  dramatic  entry 
with  the  brass  band  of  his  previous  exjierience  behind 
him — a  step  that  is  so  often  a  misstep — can  be  offset 
somewhat  by  interesting  him  in  store  facts,  store  mer¬ 
chandising  history,  and  the  background  of  his  ow'ii 
department.  If  he  can  l)e  converted  from  a  “telling" 
person  at  the  outset  to  a  listening  and  (|uestioning  {)er- 
son,  by  the  end  of  the  initial  conferences,  his  first  few 
weeks  on  the  job  are  easier  and  far  more  useful.  .At 
the  .same  time,  the  initial  training  conferences  are  of 
value  in  estimating  the  man  himself  and  judging  what 
job  training  by  his  superiors  and  associates  must 
accomplish. 

An  executive  promoted  from  another  job  in  the  store, 
receives  the  .same  initial  training  in  store  routine  as 
does  a  new  man.  His  adjustment  is  usually  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort,  however.  Fre<juently.  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  build  up  a  certain  amount  of  prestige,  simply  because 
he  is  so  well  known  his  ass<K'iates  may  not  take  him  as 
seriously  as  they  would  an  outsider.  Sometimes,  he  has 
to  be  heli>ed  in  establishing  his  relationship  with  sub¬ 
ordinates  who  formerly  were  associates.  Sometimes, 
his  judgments  are  given  less  weight,  simply  because 
everyone  knows  him  and  he  has  to  be  bellied  sell  his 
ideas.  Again,  many  of  these  ixiints  can  lie  discovered 
in  the  opening  conferences  on  his  new  job. 

Training  on  the  Job 

Unquestionably,  the  training  of  a  new  department 
head  does  not  end  with  his  introduction  to  the  job,  but 
continues  to  the  termination  of  his  stay,  for  few  com¬ 
pletely  rounded  individuals  turn  up  who  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  handle  every  thing  perfectly.  The  job 
training  of  an  executive  naturally  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
on  page  452) 
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PROMOTIMG  THE  STORE 

How  to  Make  Radio 
a  Profitable  Advertising  Medium 

By  1.  A.  HIRSCHMANN* 

Publicity  Director,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


People  continuously  say  to  me,  “You  have  had 
some  experience  with  radio  and  radio  advertising. 
W'hy  is  so  much  radio  bad?”  And  then  they  go 
on  to  explain  that  entertainment  to  them  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  helping  Jane  Smith  get  her  moon  over  the 
mountain,  that  jazz  orchestras  playing  the  same  tune 
hour  after  hour  are  worse  than  the  hurdy  gurdy,  for 
at  least  the  hurdy  gurdy  is  outside  the  windows.  They 
tell  me  that  dull  phrases  hammered  into  the  middle  of 
dull  programs  are  annoying,  that  many  women’s  voices 
irritate  them. 

You  have  heard  these  complaints.  Probably  you  have 
made  many  of  them.  I  don’t  blame  you,  nor  do  the 
operators  of  the  big  stations  blame  you.  Much  of 
radio  tends,  like  the  moving  picture,  to  shoot  under 
its  audience,  to  rely  on  fan  mail  as  the  real  test  of 
a  successful  program.  And  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
few  people  of  really  critical  taste  and  sound  opinion 
have  time  to  write  fan  mail.  The  radio  runs  a  good 
horse  in  too  many  races.  One  good  crooner  breeds  a 
whole  nauseating  tribe  of  them. 

.41way8  a  Choice  of  Programs 

But  you  can  always  flick  the  dial.  .Xnd  there,  fre¬ 
quently,  you  get  amusement,  you  get  information,  and 
you  don’t  have  to  listen  to  a  mammy  song  alx)ut  Snake 
Oil  or  Soap  Suds.  And  there  are  millions  like  you, 
who  in  this  time  of  depression  must  make  use  of  the 
home  and  its  leading  entertainment,  the  radio. 

Your  duty  and  my  duty  is  to  see  that,  as  advertisers, 
we  remember  these  criticisms  we  make  as  the  radio 
public  and  resist  tendencies  to  yammer  al)out  our  pro¬ 
duct  to  the  sacrifice  of  good  taste  or  to  waste  our  ad¬ 
vertising  money  on  the  crooner,  the  cheap  vaudeville 
artist  with  his  antiquated  wisecracks,  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  those  who,  we  trust,  the  radio  will  soon  shake 
off  the  air. 

As  the  radio  public,  the  programs  you  turn  off  are 
devastating,  Ixad,  dull,  jx)intless  entertainment,  as  soggy 
as  a  burlesque  .show,  advertising  .so  blatantly  ridiculous 
that  you  can  rememlier  the  product  only  as  a  joke.  .\s 
lK)tential  radio  advertisers,  remember  this  and  swear 
a  solemn  oath  that  you  will  never  inflict  on  others  what 

*Address  gh’cn  at  the  2\st  Annual  Conventicm. 


the  radio  advertisers  have  so  often  indicted  on  you.  It 
is  as  advertisers  or  potential  advertisers  that  you  listen 
to  me  today  and  it  is,  I  want  to  be  clear  on  this,  it  is 
as  a  devout  l)eliever  in  radio  that  I  speak  to  you.  Radio 
need  never  lie  blamed  any  more  than  newsprint  for 
the  scorpions  hatched  beneath  her  benign  wing. 

Opportunity  For  Personal  Message 

If  the  miracle  of  radio  were  not  a  reality,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  might  be  sitting  around  here  scratching 
our  heads,  wondering  how  to  reach  our  customers  in 
a  personal  way.  Some  restless  advertiser  might  even 
say,  “If  we  could  only  get  our  message  right  into  the 
home  itself,  through  the  voice  of  a  saleswoman  who 
could  tell  her  story  in  a  human  way.”  Today,  every 
advertising  man  and  woman  in  this  room  can  reach 
into  the  very  home  of  the  customer  herself  with  an 
individual,  personal  appeal  and  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  woman  of  the  home  with  a  direct  conversation, 
if  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  The  miracle  is  that  the 
doors  are  open — how  to  get  into  them,  is  simply  a 
matter  of  knowing  how.  .\nd  like  most  things  that 
take  on  the  terrors  of  black  magic,  they  can  be  resolved 
into  a  very  simple  formula. 

\Ve,  in  the  advertising  business,  or  profession  as 
many  of  us  like  to  glorify  it,  must  admit  that  we  are 
es.sentially  wedded  to  the  printed  form  of  presentation. 
Our  first  medium  was  the  newspaper.  The  new 
children  of  modern  advertising — radio  and  its  infant 
sister,  television — are  almost  mysterious  intruders  to 
us  advertisers,  just  as  aviation  is  to  the  railroad 
executive.  'Phis  jxiint  of  view  must  l)e  corrected,  and 
quickly.  We  cannot  any  more  dismiss  radio  from  our 
daily  calculations  than  railroads  can  make  light  of 
aviation.  It  is  here.  Radio  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
habits  of  .America.  Radio  is  growing.  Radio  is  the 
only  industry  I  know  of  today  that  the  depression  has 
not  hit.  Radio  is  answering  a  real  want.  And  it  is 
our  job  to  find  out  what  people  want — whether 
through  reading  or  listening — and  then  to  give  it  to 
them  intelligently. 

So  much  for  the  premise.  Radio  is  a  formidable  ad¬ 
vertising  instrument,  but  how  right  is  it  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising?  That  is  the  question  you  must  all  l»e  asking. 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  right,  that  it  is  paying  some 
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retailers.  It  can  l)e  used  to  i)ay  many  more.  And  here 
is  how. 

First  of  all,  treat  radio  as  a  serious,  important 
medium  and  not  as  an  exi)erimental  steixrhild.  Go  into 
radio  with  conviction  or  stay  out.  Then  plan  your  radio 
advertising  as  you  would  your  newspa})er  advertising 
(only  improve  it,  I  hoi)e).  Since  you  haven’t  any 
traditions  to  fulfill  and  advertising  fraternities  to 
satisfy,  it  can  l)e  started  from  scratch. 

Steps  in  Radio  Advertising 

Choose  the  right  station.  .\nd  pick  a  gcK^l  one.  It 
is  a  strange  i)arado.\  that  retailers  who  give  bargains 
day  after  (lay  in  merchandise  are  wasting  their  time  if 
they  try  to  find  bargains  in  the  purchase  of  time  on 
the  radio.  I'hey  don’t  exist.  The  first  or  second  station 
in  reinitation  in  town  is  usually  your  lK‘st  investment. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  disappointing  results  to  so 
many  dei)artment  stores,  in  their  exi)erimental  use  of 
radio,  has  been  the  choice  of  a  jHjor  station. 

Choose  the  right  time.  Surveys  atul  exi>erience  have 
proven  that  9  A.  M.  is  universally  the  l)est  time  for 
a  direct  selling  program.  It  should  not  be  more  than 
30  minutes  long.  At  this  time,  the  average  woman  has 
prepared  breakfast,  seen  the  children  on  their  way  to 
school  and  her  husband  off  to  work,  and  is  ready 
to  take  a  breathing  spell  at  the  side  of  the  radio.  She 
is  alst)  in  a  receptive  mood  concerning  merchandise 
and  has  the  whole  day  Iiefore  her  to  shoj)  in. 

Choose  a  tiramatie  ty/^e  of  program.  You  must  set 
the  stage.  Create  some  interesting  setting  around  which 
your  character  can  build  up  her  stories,  which  can  l)e 
visualized  by  the  listener.  Make  her  character  in  a 
jart.  .\fter  all.  you  are  putting  on  a  show  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  The  whole  retail  business  is  a  form  of 
showmanship  and  radio  offers  that  great  opi^ortuuity 
to  demonstrate  this  c|uality.  The  great  appeal  is  the 
l)ersonal  appeal  of  the  human  voice.  Hence,  you  must 
have  a  pivotal  personality  in  whom  your  broadcasting 
centers.  This  must  l)e  a  woman  of  many  ciualificatiotis 
— animation,  intelligence,  human  experience  and  large 
symixithies,  and  a  good  microphone  voice.  She  must 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “\'oice  of  the  Store”. 

Choose  a  human  tyfe  of  program.  Build  this  ix?r- 
sonality  around  the  store.  She’ll  i)ut  blootl  and  flesh 
into  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  your  building.  She'll 
take  the  place  of  the  good  old  store-keeper  who  was 
able  to  stand  at  the  d  )or  and  greet  his  customers  in 
person.  .\nd  retail  customers  can  stand  more  of  the 
human  touch.  She’ll  put  color  into  the  descriptions 
of  merchandise.  She’ll  put  warmth  into  cold  black 
tyjie  of  your  newspai)er  announcements. 

Choose  a  consistant  plan.  Rememlier,  you  have  a 
vast  instrument  disseminating  nothing  but  vibrations 
into  the  air.  Your  audience  is  only  potential.  The  cir¬ 
culation  is  never  guaranteed.  People  are  very  free  to 
turn  the  cMal.  You  must  build  an  audience.  You  must 
collect  them  and  hold  them.  Like  anything  of  imjxtr- 
tance,  this  cannot  be  done  overnight  and  for  that 
reason  results  cannot  Ite  exi)ected  over  night.  You 
don’t  exjiect  it  from  a  newsjjaper  or  a  billl)oard.  Don’t 
be  impatient  with  radio.  A  survey  of  the  ex|)erience 
of  retail  stores  conducting  radio  jxjriods,  (lisclosed 
that  they  had  been  users : 
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Less  than  one  year . 35 

From  1  to  2  years . 16 

From  2  to  3  years  . 19 

Three  years  or  more  .  7 


which  obviously  proves  that  they  either  didn’t  do  the 
job  right  or  didn’t  give  it  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 

So  give  your  audience  an  <jpixjrtunity  to  warm  up 
to  ycjur  broadcast.  l)efore  you  spring  merchandise  tests 
on  them.  I  should  say  that  from  three  to  six  months 
should  be  spent  building  goodwill  and  getting  attention 
and  c  mfidence  in  your  air  presentation,  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  Ixirrage  your  audience  with  merchandise.  At 
Baml)erger’s.  where  we  intnKluced  what  was  probably 
the  first  consistent  retail  selling  advertisiiig  job  over 
the  radio,  we  set  out  to  interest  our  audience  in  the 
l)ersonality  and  her  human  ai)peal.  Her  first  job  was 
to  tie  up  her  program  with  community  activities,  cur¬ 
rent  events  at  the  local  museum,  public  schools,  musical 
affairs,  charitable  activities,  p<jlitical  reports  and  some 
charming  discussions,  that  centered  around  the  home 
life  of  the  average  person.  It  l)ecame  warm  and  human. 
After  si.x  months,  when  we  felt  that  the  audience  was 
resi)onding  to  this  appnjach.  we  offered  merchandise 
one  day  and  were  stormed  with  orders. 

Avoid  Exaggerated  Claims 

Xow  assuming  that  you  chcxjse  a  radio  station,  a 
human  tyin*  of  program,  that  you  did  have  patience — 
may  I  jilead  with  you.  above  all.  to  avoid  exaggerated 
claims  in  your  presentation.  Xewspaj)er  advertising 
today  in  most  department  stores  as  well  as  radio,  is 
frustrating  its  own  pur]X)se  to  a  dangerous  degree  by 
extravagant  claims  for  their  merchandise.  Xever  was 
overstatement  more  hazanhjus  than  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  ])eople  are  zealously  seeking  quality.  (Overstate¬ 
ment  in  radio  is  sure  death.  Spjken  by  the  human 
voice,  it  l)ecomes  obvious  Inwisting  and  prattle.  There 
are  t(X)  many  itching  fingers  ready  to  turn  the  dial. 
And  no  iKKmierang  aims  straighter  than  a  jxwr  pro¬ 
gram.  Don’t  claim  the  earth  and  lose  the  confidence 
of  your  public.  With  sincwity  you  can  catch  their  ear 
and  reach  their  hearts. 

Let  us  take  a  sale  of  shirts.  We  have  established  a 
radio  program,  an  audience  and  a  g(Mjd  station.  We 
are  eager  to  sell  men’s  shirts  (who  wouldn’t  l)e  today). 
We  have  5,0(X)  of  them.  The  obvious  way  would  tie 
to  Ixjom  the  sujierior  qualities  of  the  shirts  and  price 
on  the  air.  again  and  again.  A  high  pitched,  artificial 
feminine  voice,  self  conscious  and  eager  to  sell  shirts, 
rather  than  the  .store:  Example  (The  speaker  is  Miss 
Mary  Olds  on  the  radio )  “.\nd  now,  ladies,  I  have  a 
very  thrilling  announcement  to  make — something  that 
will  simply  delight  you — and  hubby,  too!  And  that’s 
something  isn’t  it — as  Amos  would  say — or  is  it  Andy? 
(laughs)  It  really  is  too  marvelous.  The  basement 
of  Goodstore  and  (jlump  has  just  made  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  purchase  of — what  do  you  think ! ! !  Men’s 
shirts!  And  moreover,  (joixlstore  and  Glump  l)ought 
such  a  tremendous  quantity  of  these  shirts  from  a 
wholesale  house  that  has  just  gone  into  lankruptcy, 
that  they  can  offer  them  to  you  at  a  perfectly  phenom¬ 
enal  price.  Isn’t  that  wonderful?  They’re  beautiful 
shirts — real  genuine  broadcloth — and  preshrunk,  so 
they  won’t  shrink  any  more,  and  made  of  fast  colors, 
so  they  won’t  fade  you  know,  and  they  come  in  all 
sorts  of  colors — v^ite  and  tan  and  green  and  blue, 
on  page  461) 
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CONCURRENT  CONVENTIONS 

Hotel  Willi  am  PenJ 


Speaher^Su  bjAt 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS— STORE  MANAGE8s|d 

RETAIL  DELIA  Emf 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  13th 


Kegiatration  9  A.M. 

General  Session — All  Groups 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman — Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Secretary,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Address  of  Welcome  Maintaining  Proper  Balance 

A.  H.  Burchfield,  Sr.,  President,  Joseph  Horne  Com-  Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macv 
pany,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  Quality  Movement  in  Merchandise 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Analysis  of  1931  Operating  Expense 

Boston,  Mass.,  and  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Managing  Director,  Bur- 

Goods  Association.  eau  of  Business  Research.  Harvard  University. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON 


STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman — 'H.  M.  Phifer,  Store  Manager,  Joseph 
Home  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Practical  Economies  in  Store  Operation 
O.  G.  Drake,  Store  Manager,  Herpolsheimer  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Changes  in  Store  Organization 

Howard  E.  Lovett,  Store  Manager,  R.  H.  White 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  Efficient  Shopping  Service — The  Key  to  Improved 
Customer  Service 

C.  G.  Hobart,  Director  of  Service,  Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Round  Table  Discussion — Charging  for  Men’s  Altera¬ 
tions 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Directors 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman — T.  W.  Timpson,  Assistant  Suiierintend- 
ent,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  and  Chairman,  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Association. 

Exhibitors’  Hour 

Essential  Safety  Activities  on  Auto  Fleet  Risks 

L.  F.  Mathot,  Engineer,  Glolie  Indemnity  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Effective  Methods  of  Reducing  Truck  Maintenance 
Cost 

Willard  Bixby,  Manager,  Fleet  Equipment,  United 
Parcel  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Inspection  of  Exhibit 
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June  13-14-15-16,  1932 


^Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


et  Program 

DIVISION— PERSONNEL  GROUP— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
ASSOCIATION 


CONTROLLERS*  CONGRESS 

(]all  to  Order 

Chairman — Archibald  MacLeish.  Controller,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Report  of  Chairman  of  Controllers'  Congress 
.Archibald  MacLeish.  Controller,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Appointment  of  Committees:  Nominating  and  Reso¬ 
lutions 


Selling — Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow 

Louise  Bernard,  Consultant  in  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Grace  D.  Ely,  Art  and  Fashion  Consultant,  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

CaU  to  Order 


Concrete  Results  of  Cooperative  Group  Effort 
C.  S.  Carroll,  Controller,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  representing  Boston  Controllers’  Group. 

The  Retail  Method  as  an  Aid  to  Control  of  Gross 
Margin 

R.  E.  Vogt,  Assistant  Controller,  The  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  representing  The  Chicago  Con¬ 
trollers’  Group. 

Reducing  Insurance  Expense  and  Providing  Adequate 
Protection 

John  Clark.  Director,  Insurance  Bureau,  N.R.D.G.A. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Theme:  Problems  That  Face  Us  Today 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman — Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  Director,  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Keeping  Up  Department  Morale 
Natalie  Kneeland,  Executive  Secretary,  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Chairman — J.  E.  Griffith,  Receiving  Superintendent, 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Traffic  Group. 

Exhibitors’  Hour 

Each  exhibitor  of  a  transportation  service  or  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  equipment  will  be  given  five  minutes 
to  address  the  Convention. 

Scientific  Layout  Reduces  Receiving  Department 
Expense 

A.  Lauritano,  Assistant  Controller,  B.  Altman  & 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Freight  Handling — The  Old  and  New  Way  and  Its 
.Application  to  the  Department  Store 
Colonel  P.  L.  Gerhardt,  Industrial  Consultant  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  New  York. 

H.  S.  Quigley,  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  New 
York. 

\  very  interesting  and  instructive  moving  picture 
will  be  shown,  depicting  modem  methods  of  freight 
handling. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  14th 


Store  Managers’  Division,  Controllers’ 
Congress,  and  Retail  Delivery 
Association 

Breakfast  Session 
Breakfast — 8:30  A.  M. 

General  Theme — Delivery  Charges 


An  o|)en  forum  discussion  devoted  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  stores  in  making  delivery  charges  as  a 
means  of  reducing  store  expenses.  Eliminating 
cod’s  on  jiurchases  under  $1.00,  charging  for 
specials,  and  charging  for  delivery  of  merchandise 
purchased  during  si)ecial  sales  in  the  downstairs 
store,  are  some  of  the  problems  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 
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TUESDAY  MOmiNGr— (Continued) 


Joint  Session — Store  Managers’  Division 
and  Personnel  Group 

Theme — Better  Selling  anil  Service 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman — Walter  Rosenbaum,  The  Rosenbaum  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

What  the  Customer  Wants 

F.  Weston.  Advertising  Director,  Pittsl)urgh  Sun 
Telegraph,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Description  of  Service  Supervisor  Method  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ronia  Levine,  Training  Supervisor.  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  X.  Y. 

How  Far  Can  Buyers  Be  Responsible  for  Service  and 
Training? 

Caroline  Si)alding,  Director  of  Training,  Josejih 
Horne  Company.  I^ittshurgh,  Pa. 

Section  Managers — Are  They  Needed? — Round  Table 
Discussion — 

Leader  James  S.  SchofF.  Assistant  General  Manager. 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co..  Newark,  X.  J. 

Controllers’  Congress 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman — .Archibald  MacLei.sh,  Controller.  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Leased  Departments — Operation,  Contracts,  and  Ac¬ 
counting 

E.  R.  Seltzer,  .Assistant  Controller.  Hutzler  Broth¬ 
ers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md..  representing  the  Baltimore 
Group  of  Controllers. 

How  the  Controller  Can  Improve  MerchandLsing 
Results 

Alfred  Henr\',  Controller  and  Treasurer,  Alartin’s, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


.4  Basis  of  Stability  in  Retailing 

T.  D.  Shapleigh,  Controller,  Gladding’s,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of 
Directors 

Traffic  Group 

Call  to  Order  '■ 

Chairman — H.  J.  Watson.  Service  Manager,  The  C. 
O.  Miller  Co.,  Stamford.  Conn. 

Controlling  Expenses  of  Receiving  Department 
J.  E.  Griffith.  Receiving  Superintendent,  The  Xamm 
Store.  Brooklyn,  X.  A'. 

Marking  Economies 

j.  F.  McCleery,  'I'raffic  Manager.  jose])h  Horne 
Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Transportation  Trends  —  Their  Significance  to  the 
Retailer 

Donald  Moore,  'I'raffic  Manager.  Pittsburgh  Cham 
l)er  of  Commerce. 

The  Receiving  Department’s  Part  in  Improving  Store 
( Iperation 

S.  Berkovitz,  Controller.  McCreery  &  C(».,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 

Retail  Delivery  Association 

Chairman — C.  S.  Denny,  .Assistant  Store  Su])erin- 
tendent.  Hoch.schild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Insi)ection  of  the  Jo.seph  Horne  Company’s  Service 
Warehouse  Building.  Following  the  tour  of  in¬ 
spection,  a  meeting  will  lie  held  on  the  premises 
to  discuss  the  systems  and  equipment.  'Fhis  will 
afford  an  opjiortunity  to  compare  the  ojierations 
with  your  own  in  open  forum. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 


Joint  Session — Controllers’  Congress, 
Store  Managers’  Division,  Personnel 
and  Traffic  Groups  • 

Theme — Expense  Reduction 
Call  to  Order 

Co-Chairmen — .Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Car- 
son  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Chairman, 
Controllers’  Congress,  and  .A.  S.  Donaldson.  Vice- 
President,  Gimliel  Bros..  New  A'ork,  X.  Y.,  and 
Chairman,  Store  Managers’  Division. 

Expense  Reduction  Through  Budgeting  of  Personnel 
Demand 

Ernest  Lawton.  Personnel  Director,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  A'ork,  N.  A'. 

Expense  Reduction  Accomplishment 

A.  P.  Cabell,  General  Sujierintendent.  'fhe  M. 
O’Neil  Company,  .Akron,  ( )hio. 

The  Expense  Problem 

E.  H.  Scull,  President,  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


The  Pittsburgh  Campaign  .Against  Customer  Returns 
Jos.  M.  Meyers,  Store  Manager.  Kaufmann  Dejiart- 
nient  Stores.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Retail  Delivery  Assoeiatioii 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman — Richard  Brown,  Traffic  Superintendent, 
.Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  A'. 

( )ne-a-Day  Delivery 

R.  W.  Rawlings,  Service  Sujierintendent,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Detroit’s  Experience  with  Consolidated  Delivery 
Chas.  E.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Retail  Merchants  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

How  to  Operate  and  Take  Advantage  of  our  Own 
Delivery  Service 

H.  P.  Teppermann,  Superintendent  of  Operations, 
Kresge  Department  Stores,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  15th 


Joint  Session — Store  Managers’  Division, 
(Controllers’  Congress  and  Personnel 
Group 

Theme — Increasing  the  Average  Saleseheek 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman — H.  \V.  Garton,  (ieneral  Manager,  Lord 
&  'faylor,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Effects  of  Increasing  Saleseheek  on  Expense  Ratio 
and  Transaction  Cost 

liernard  Freeman,  Director  and  Assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent.  Giml)el  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Merchandise  .Manager’s  Responsibility 
H.  Goldstein.  Vice-President  and  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Strouss-Hirshljerg  Company,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

Training  to  Sell  Better  (Quality  Merchandise 
( )tho  J.  Hicks,  Director  of  Non-Executive  Training, 
Lord  'faylor,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY 

Joint  Session — Store  Managers’  Division 
and  Retail  Delivery  Associaton 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman — Fred  C.  Schatz.  .Assistant  (ieneral  Man¬ 
ager.  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  I’a. 

The  Boston  Case  Study  on  Retail  Delivery 
R.  S.  Charles.  S])ecial  Trades  Section,  Merchandise 
Research  Division,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Sources  Through  Which  Savings  Can  Be  Made  in 
Wrapping  and  Packing  Expense 
John  P.  Moran,  General  Purchasing  .Agent,  National 
De])artment  Stores,  Xew  A'ork,  X.  A'^. 

Increased  Parcel  Post  Rates — Their  Effect  on  De¬ 
livery  Policies 

Charles  (L  Grosjean,  Manager.  Empire  Delivery  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Xew  A’^ork,  Gimliel  Bros.,  Xew  A’^ork,  X.  Y. 

Controllers’  Congress 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman — .Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

.Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers 
.Announcement  of  Winner  of  Ernest  Katz  .Award 
Selling  Merchandise  vs.  Selling  Credit  Terms 
Harold  Wess,  Executive  A'^ice-President,  The  Hart¬ 
man  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manual  of  Expense  Distribution 
Hector  Suyker,  Executive  A^ice-President,  L.  Bam- 
lierger  &  Co.,  Newark.  X.  J.,  Representing  the  Met- 
roixditan  Controllers’  .Association. 


.A  Bonus  Plan  for  Increasing  tbe  .Average  Saleseheek 
Helena  L.  Fitzsimmons,  'braining  Director,  Jordan 
Marsh  Comi^any,  Boston,  Mass. 

Traffic  Group 

N'isit  to  Receiving  De]Kirtment  of  Joseph  Horne  Com- 
l)any,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Retail  Delivery  Association 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman — J.  .A.  Hanley,  'fransix^rtation  Sujjerin- 
tendent,  J.  I..  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

.A  Successful  Production  Wage  and  Incentive  Plan 
X.  M.  Mitchell.  'fransjMjrtation  Manager,  Ed.  Schus¬ 
ter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Open  Forum  Discussion 

Practical  Simplification  and  Economical  Methods  of 
W'rapping  and  Packing 

Conducted  by  Pittsburgh  Delivery  Unit. 

Controlling  Delivery  Expense 
Sjjeaker  to  l)e  announced. 

AFTERNOON 

fhe  New  Tax  Law 

Harold  R.  A’oung,  Washington  Secretary,  X.  R.  D. 
G.  .A. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

Traffic  Group 

Round  Table  Discussion 

Chairman — -Joseph  AIcCleery,  'Traffic  Alanager, 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  session  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Traffic  unit. 

'This  sessitm  is  given  over  entirely  to  an  informal 
discussion  of  current  jjroblems,  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  bring  to  each  member  ways  of  improving  the 
work,  with  sjiecial  emi)hasis  on  reducing  trans- 
l)ortation  costs  and  receiving  and  marking  costs. 

Personnel  Group 

Theme — Personnel  Meets  Present  Conditions 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman — Genevieve  Gordon,  Director  of  Train¬ 
ing,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Xew  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Personnel  Grouj). 

The  Employment  Manager  Does  Better  Placement 
Anne  Fineman,  Employment  Manager,  The  Lasalle 
&  Koch  Co.,  'foledo,  Ohio. 

The  Length  of  Service  Slant  on  Individual  Production 
James  D.  Watson,  Per.sonnel  Director,  Retail  Re¬ 
search  .Association,  Xew  A'^ork,  X.  Y. 

The  Salesperson  as  a  Sales  Promotion  Medium 
.Adelaide  C.  Hunter,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Customer  Clinic  for  Teaching  Salesmanship 
.Agnes  C.  Cronin,  Director  of  'braining,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  16th 


Breakfast  Meeting-  -Smaller  Stores 
Chairman — J.  W.  Long,  Anderson- Newcomb  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Capable  retail  executives  in  stores  of  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  will  give  short  talks  on  vital  problems.  These 
talks  will  be  as  follows : 

What  Personnel  Can  Do  in  the  Smaller  Store 

Eleanor  L.  O’Brien,  Neusteter’s,  Denver,  Colorado. 
A  Novel  Sales  Promotion 

Benj.  F.  Sisson,  Sisson  Bros.  Welden  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  in  the  SmaUer  Store 
H.  J.  Watson,  Service  Manager,  The  C.  O.  Miller 
Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Merchandise  Planning  and  Control 
T.  C.  Sperry,  The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A  Wage  System  for  the  Moderate  Size  Store 
T.  F.  Carlisle,  Carlisle-Alien  Co,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Merchandising  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 
Arthur  Einstein,  S.  W.  Rose  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Make  reservations  for  breakfast  in  advance  by  secur¬ 
ing  breakfast  tickets  at  Registration  Desk. 

Retail  Delivery  Association 

Visit  to  Delivery  Departments,  Pittsburgh  Stores. 

Traffic  Group 

Visit  to  Receiving  Department  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 


Joint  Visit  to  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.— 
Controllers’  Congress  and  Store  Managers’  Division 
2 :30  P.  M.,  Auditorium. 


What  Our  Store  Sees  in  the  Central  Records  In¬ 
stallation 

E.  R.  Clarkson,  Controller,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Educational  Exhibits 

Concurrent  Conventions 


Accounting  Machines 

Burrough*  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  13-14-15 

A  complete  and  unusually  interesting  display  oi  new  machines 
and  other  products  will  he  exhibited  hy  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.  These  include:  typewriter  bookkeeping  machines 
with  automatic  subtraction;  duplex  adding  machines  with  direct 
subtraction;  adding  machines  with  separate  adding  and  sub¬ 
tracting  motor  bars;  food  control  machines;  Burrou^s  standard 
typewriters;  and  correct  posture  chairs,  including  models  for 
executives. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  18-21 

Merchandising  demands  rapid,  accurate,  economical  accounting 
methods.  Accordingly,  the  Tabulating  Machine  Company’s  ex¬ 
hibit  is  of  particular  interest. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Whittier,  Special  Representative,  is  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit.  The  company  recently  instituted  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  which  will  suOTlement  their  present  customers'  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  affording  the  opportunity  for  smaller  com¬ 
panies  to  secure  the  advantages  of  punched  hole  accounting. 


«  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J.  Booth  30 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  is  making  its 
first  public  showing  of  the  latest  development  in  its  line,  the 
new  Small  Electric  Monroe  Adding-Calculator  with  full  auto¬ 
matic  division  and  the  “Spot-Proof”  keyboard,  which  is  exclusive 
with  Monroe. 

This  little  machine  is  speedy  and  quiet,  and  is  so  compact 
that  all  of  the  operating  points  are  at  the  finger  tips  of  one 
hand,  yet  it  is  capable  of  handling  all  the  work  that  is  done  on 
the  larger  machines.  The  new  features  have  not  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  machine,  which  is  less  than  fifteen  pounds. 

Hiere  is  also  being  shown  the  Noiseless  Monroe  Adding- 
Calculator  with  Its  accumulating  dials  features,  and  the  13- 
bank  model  which  is  especially  designed  for  Accounts  Payable 
work  of  department  stores. 

Remington  Rend,  Inc. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Booth  34-35 

Innovations  in  the  preparation  of  figure  facts,  transcribing 
them,  filing  them,  protecting  them  against  loss  by  fire,  pre¬ 
senting  them  in  report  form,  are  exhibited  by  Remington  Rand. 
Office  equipment  and  operating  plans,  only  recently  developed 
and  never  previously  shown,  have  proper  prominence.  New 
machines,  appliances  and  systems  will  be  displayed. 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

New  York,  N,  Y.  Booth  24 

We  will  exhibit  models  of  our  latest  development  in  Elliott - 
Fisher,  Underwood  and  Sundstrand,  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Department  Store  executive. 

C€ish  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  1,  2,  3 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER,  OK  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 

Delivery  Trucks 

Continental-Divco  Company 

Detroit,  Mich  Booth  27  RDA 

The  Continental-Divco  Company  manufactures  a  special-type 
gasoline  delivery  truck  for  multiple-stop  house-to-house  delivery. 
The  DIVCO  truck  has  many  patented  features,  including  special 
design  drop-frame  construction,  low  through-aisle,  and  patented 
carburetion  system  assuring  low  gas  consumption.  Now  widely 
used  in  milk  delivery  service.  Known  for  its  low  operating, 
maintenance,  delivery  economies,  and  long  life.  DIVCO  now 
introduces  a  special  truck  designed  for  multiple-stop  retail 
store  delivery  service,  exhibiting  the  new  model  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Ford  Motor  Corporation 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  28,  29,  30 

The  unusually  attractive  De  Luxe  panel  body  mounted  on  a 
131J4"  wheel  base  new  Ford  truck  chassis  is  an  ideal  unit  for 
dry  goods  delivery  service. 

The  gracefully  designed,  ruggedly  built  body  features  the  new 
liall  wind  shield  header  and  one  piece  all  steel  rear  door  frame, 
especially  designed  to  assure  trouble  free  rear  door  construction. 
Ix>w  space  in  the  body  is  large,  with  a  wide  rear  door  opening. 
Any  combination  of  three  or  less  standard  colors  is  available 
on  order.  Similar  liody  in  other  De  I.uxe  or  standard  trim  is 
supplied  for  the  106"  commercial  car  and  the  157"  1^  ton 
truck  chassis. 

A  high  degree  of  economy  and  ruggedness  is  attained  in  the 
new  Ford  truck.  Now  power,  speed  and  ease  of  handling 
combined  with  the  50  h.p.  four  cylinder  motor,  semi  elliptic  rear 
springs  and  numerous  other  mechanical  developments  to  make 
this  chassis  uniquely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  business. 
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Twin  Conch  Corporation 

Kent.  O.  Booths  22-23  R.  D.  A. 

The  Twin  Coach  Corporation  is  exhibiting  two  of  their  low 
platform  parcel  delivery  units,  one  of  the  96*  wheel  base  type 
and  the  other  of  the  132"  wheel  base  type,  for  use  where 
greater  capacity  is  needed.  Both  of  these  models  feature,  beside 
the  low  driver  s  platform,  large  inside  loading  area  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  driver,  easily  accessible  from  the  driver's  position, 
making  it  possible  (or  driver  and  helper  to  expedite  delivery 
service  to  a  remarkable  decree.  This  type  of  vehicle  has  met 
with  marked  success,  especially  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  where  many  of  them  are  in  service. 

The  White  Company 

Cleveland,  O.  Booth  24  RDA 

The  White  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  exhibiting  a  special 
display  of  enlarged  photographs,  showing  typical  department 
store  delivery  vehicles.  These  photographs  represent  outstand¬ 
ing  department  stores  throughout  the  country.  There  is  also 
exhibited  the  22nd  Annual  Department  Store  Roll  Call,  listing 
94  stores,  operating  10  or  more  White  Trucks.  Visit  The  White 
Company  booth  and  make  it  your  headquarters  while  at  the 
convention. 

Display  and  Price  Card  Systems 

The  Emboaograf  Corporation  of  America 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  9 

The  Emboaograf  and  Embosoframe  System 

Hundreds  oC  Department  Stores  can  now  attest  to  the  marked 
savings  effected  by  the  Embosoframe  System,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  indisputable  smartness  and  uniformity  which  result  and 
the  speed  with  which  card  changes  can  be  made.  A  practical 
demonstration  of  the  system  in  use  is  given  in  the  Embosograf 
exhibit. 

Fur  Storage  Equipment 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

120  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  17 

I’lymetl  fur  storage  equipment  will  he  shown  together  with 
photographs  and  blueprints  of  typical  layouts. 

We  will  also  exhibit  full  size  section  of  tnoulded  Plymetl 
van  liody  construction,  and  a  model  section  of  a  typical  Plymetl 
sign. 

Hand  Trucks 

W.  T.  Lane  &  Bros. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Booth  20 

Will  exhibit  the  usual  line  of  canvas  baskets,  trucks  and 
shipping  hampers. 

Loose  Leaf  Binders 

McDonald  Ledger  &  Loose  Leaf  Co. 

1809  Sumnierdale  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill.  Booth  8 
The  McDonald  Ledger  and  Loose  Leaf  Company  are  again 
exhibiting  with  us.  as  they  have  consistently  done  for  a  number 
of  years.  Their  outstanding  product  is  the  McDonald  Gravity- 
Lock  Machine  Posting  Ledger  Binder,  which  is  now  in  general 
use  in  a  maioriw  of  the  department  stores  of  this  country. 
The  McDonald  Company  contend  that  their  original  keyless 
automatic  Gravitv-Lock  binder  is  today  the  most  imitated 
binder  in  the  field. 

Price  Marking  Machines 

A.  Kimball  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  16 

.\.  Kimball  Co.  of_  New  York  will  exhibit  Price  Marking 
Machines,  both  electric  and  hand  operated,  at  the  Concurrent 
Conventions  in  Pittsburg.  _  They  will  also  show  the  new 
"Kiinflex”  price  ticket.  This  ticket  is  ingeniously  made  of  a 
special  paper,  and  is  entirely  without  metal  of  any  description. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 

Dayton,  O.  a  Booth  11-12 

The  Monarch  “Standard”.  “Special”  and  “Advanced”  Pin-On 
Machines  are  features  of  this  exhibit.  The  Monarch  “Junior”, 


“lewelry  Ticket  Marker”,  “Duplicate  Ticket  Printer”  and  “Pin 
Ticket  Attaching  Machine”  are  other  products  which  may  be 
seen. 

Soabar  Company 

5815  Erdrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  41 

SOABAR  Price  Marking  and  Attachiiw  Machines.  Pin  Ticket¬ 
ing  Machine— the  fastest  attacher.  Cup  Ticketing  Machine— 
the  only  attacher  which  does  not  puncture  the  merchandise. 
Power  Ticket  and  Label  Marker— marks  IS  different  tickets  at 
a  speed  of  160  a  minute.  Price  tickets  for  every  type  of  mer- 
chandise.  Machines  demonstrated  at  the  convention. 

Safes  and  Locks 

DieboM  Safa  &  Lock  Co. 

Canton,  O.  Booth  42 

The  Diebold  Electric  Rekordesk  Safe  is  the  first  electrically 
o|>erated  safe  designed  to  bring  24  hour  certified  fire  protection 
to  vertical  card  records  where  they  are  used.  The  Teller’s 
Safty  Locker  systematizes  the  handling  of  money  and  provides 
liositive  protection  from  hold-up  and  mysterious  disappearance 
of  money.  The  Delayed  Control  Time-Combination-Lock  effec¬ 
tively  establishes  “delayed  control”  over  cash  on  the  premises 
and  tends  to  prevent  hold-up  attack  by  keeping  large  sums 
lieyond  the  bandit's  reach. 

Service  for  Personnel  Control 

Willnaark  Sertrice  System,  Inc. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Booth  7 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc.,  offers  to  retailers  three  prod¬ 
ucts  that  have  no  measure,  yet  are  your  greatest  assets.  First 
—protection — against  employee  dishonesty  and  inefficiency.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  more  important — prevention — through  impersonal,  im¬ 
partial  training  and  checking  of  employees.  Third  and  moat 
iin^rtant — both  customer  and  employee  confidence  and  good 

Shipping  Service 

Acme  Fast  Freight,  Inc. 

88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  10 

A  national  transportation  service  making  store-door  delivery 
of  shipments  in  most  of  the  principle  cities,  from  many  of  the 
important  shipping  centers. 

Chart  showing  daily  schedules  (which  are  fast  and  absolutely 
dependable)  from  39  shipping  centers  to  more  than  1800  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  is  available  at  the  Acme  Booth 
No.  10.  In  addition  to  the  schedules  listed,  the  charges,  which 
represent  a  substantial  saving  in  transportation  costs,  are  also 
shown. 

Merchants  interested  in  faster  turnover  will  find  the  -Acme 
Chart  of  unusual  interest. 

National  New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

327  West  36th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Booth  4 

The  oldest,  largest,  consolidating  organization  in  America— 
serving  more  than  1,700  Retailers,  saving  more  than  25%  on 
their  S'ew  York  shipments,  saving  time,  and  worry,  eliminating 
chance,  avoiding  delays.  If  you  want  to  reduce  expenses  without 
reducing  efficiency,  ask  for  details — how  to  use  the  National 
service. 

United  States  Packing  &  Shipping  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  39 

Package  shipments  from  New  York  are  consolidated  so  that 
they  are  reforwarded  either  by  freight  or  express  at  lowest 
possible  cost.  All  minimum  charges  of  the  express  companies 
and  railroads  are  eliminated.  The  use  of  thts  service  often 
results  in  a  savings  of  more  than  40%  in  transportation  charges. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  for  each  package  consolidated. 

The  Universal  Carloading  &  Distributing  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  40 

The  Universal  Carloading  and  Distributing  Co.  is  19  years 
old  and  are  the  largest  and  most  dependable  operators  of  con¬ 
solidated  car  service  in  the  world.  Its  reliability  has  lieen 
proven  by  time.  Universal  oiierates  to  and  from  the  largest 
number  of  shipping  iioints.  Why  experiment?  Experiments  are 
costly.  Ship  Universal! 
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Leipzig  Trade  Fair 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Office  of  the  Semi  -Annual  Leipzig  Trade 
Fair.  Leipzig,  Germany,  will  maintain  an  information  booth  at 
the  forthcoming  Convention.  The  management  of  the  Fair,  has 
decided  to  repeat  for  -American  buyers  to  the  forthcoming  Fall 
Fair,  from  August  28th  to  September  1st,  the  offer  which  was 
first  made  to  buyers  to  the  Spring  1932  Fair,  namely,  to  re¬ 
fund  to  American  buyers  visiting  the  Fair  part  or  all  of  their 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from  I-eipzig  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  orders  placed  at  the  Fair. 

Displays 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates,  Inc. 

981-982  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Members  of  this  group  have  designed,  produced  and  controlled 
several  of  the  largest  fleets  of  travelling  displays  with  great 


success  and  at  surprisingly  low  costs.  The  manufacturer  gets 
a  complete  service,  starting  with  the  design  and  including 
proiluction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  entire  “tour”  the 
display  travels.  He  pays  only  a  nominal  fee  for  each  feature 
showing.  The  retailer  gets  a  productive  display  (or  nothing 
more  than  a  small  transportation  cost.  Both  manufacturer  and 
retailer  profit  by  the  itinerant  display  plan  of  this  company. 

Anderson  Manufacturing  Company 

Louisville,  Ky. 

100%  Increase  in  Drapery  and  Curtain  Sales 
.A  new  attractive  display  has  recently  been  designed  for  show¬ 
ing  drapery  and  curtain  ensembles;  something  new  and  artistic; 
a  real  sales  builder  for  your  drapery  department.  See  this 
display  at  the  exhibit  of  Store  Equipment,  Commodore  Hotel. 
New  York.  June  21st  and  22nd.  or  write  direct  to  -Anderson 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 


Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  Concurrent 
Conventions,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  William  Penn.  June  13-16,  1932 


Tickets  Are  Good  For  Thirty  Days.  Obtain  Validations  June  13th  to 
16th  at  Conventions  Headquarters.  Return  Tickets  Must  Be  Purchased 
Before  June  2()th  for  Return  Trip,  But  Delegates  Will  Be  Allowed  the 
Privilege  of  Reaching  Home  by  Midnight  of  the  Thirtieth  Day  After 
Leaving  Home. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  REDUCED  FARES 
One  and  one-half  times  one-way  fare  for  round  trip 
is  accorded  all  delegates  qualified  through  memhership 
in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gootls  Association,  or  any 
of  its  Associate  Groups,  and  memhers  of  their  families, 
and  Convention  exhibitors,  attending  the  Concurrent 
Conventions  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Man¬ 
agers’  Division,  Traffic  Group,  Personnel  Group  and 
Retail  Delivery  Association,  at  the  Hotel  William 
Penn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  13th  to  16th. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  REDUCTION 


Buy  your  regular  one-way  ticket  to  Pittsburgh.  .\sk 
the  ticket  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  Conventions. 
If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  a  certificate,  he  can 
tell  you  where  to  get  one.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be 
allowed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  when  inirchasing 
your  going  ticket.  Certificate  must  he  promptly  vali¬ 
dated  at  Concurrent  Conventions’  Headquarters  at  the 
Hotel  William  Penn  by  Validation  Officer  who  will  l)e 
on  duty  June  13th  to  16th.  The  presentation  of  vali¬ 
dated  certificate,  when  buying  your  return  ticket  at 
Pittsburgh,  will  entitle  you  to  one-half  fare.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  time  limit  must  be  observed : 


TRUNK  LINE  ASSOCIATION 
{Middle  Atlantic  States) 

Going — June  9th  to  15th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

NEW  ENGLAND  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION 
Going — June  9th  to  15th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

SOUTHEASTERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION 
Going — June  9th  to  15th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

SOUTHWESTERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION 
{Oklahoma  and  Texas) 

Going — June  8th  to  14th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 
(  A  rkansas — Kansas — M  issottri — L  ouisiana 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Natchez,  Miss.) 

Going — June  9th  to  15th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 


CENTRAL  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION 
{Central  ICestcni  Lines) 

Going — June  9th  to  15th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

CANADIAN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION 
{British  Columbia) 

Going — June  7th  to  13th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

( Alberta ) 

Going — June  8th  to  14th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

{Saskatche^van — Manitoba — Ontario — ll'est  of 
Port  Arthur — Armstrong) 

Going — June  9th  to  15th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  PASSENGER 
ASSOCIATION 
Western  Passenger  Association 

{Colorado — {Julesburg  only) — Illinois — Icnea 
— Kansas — Manitoba — Minnesota — Missouri — 
Nebraska — North  Michigan — North  Dakota — 
South  Dakota — 1 1  'isconsin  ) 

Going — June  9th  to  15th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

{Colorado  ^except  Julesburg) — A^ezv  Mexico — 
Wyoming) 

Going — June  8th  to  14th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

{British  Columbia — Arizona — Idaho — Montana 
— Nevada — Oregon —  {except  zna  California) 

— U  tail — ICashington ) 

Going — June  7th  to  13th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 

{California) 

Going — June  6th  to  12th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 
{Oregon  via  California) 

Going — June  5th  to  11th 

Final  honoring  date — June  20th 
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Utility  Merchandising  in  152  Cities 

By  THE  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  JOINT  COMMITTEE 


The  utility  merchandising  situation,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  retail  trade,  has  Ix^en  examined 
in  152  cities,  located  in  34  states.  Therefore,  the 
following  review  reflects  in  most  instances  a  state-wide 
attitude.  The  objects  of  this  analysis  are:  (1)  to 
determine  areas  of  active  or  pending  anti-utility  mer¬ 
chandising  legislation;  (2)  to  locate  cities  in  which 
retailers  are  expressing  active  opixjsition  to  a])pliance 
merchandising  by  utilities;  (3)  to  indicate  the  source 
of  this  opix)sition;  (4)  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
complaints;  and  (5)  to  evaluate  the  possibilities  of 
cooijeration. 

An  interpretation  of  data  of  this  sort  should  reveal 
some  ])ractical  means  of  solving  the  utility  merchan¬ 
dising  ])roblem,  throw  light  on  the  |X)ssible  necessity 
of  legislation,  and  indirectly  indicate  means  for  the 
more  active  and  constructive  merchandising  of  electri¬ 
cal  goods.  These  data  are  of  value,  in  comjiarison  with 
previous  studies,  l)ecause  they  reflect  the  trend  in  atti¬ 
tude  and  suggest  practical  difficulties  in  trade  relations. 
When  observed  with  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  report  of  May,  they  indicate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  complaint  by  kind  of  retail  outlet. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  lx?  emphasized  that  trade  bodies 
are  seldom  unanimous  in  their  viewjxjint.  hence,  it 
cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  all  opinions  expressed 
here  reflect  the  true  situation.  However,  a  view|x)int. 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  important,  because  it  may  attain 
dominating  significance. 

Anti-Utility  Merchandising  Legislation 

During  the  |)ast  few  years,  bills  to  prohibit  public 
utility  companies  from  merchandising  appliances,  were 
presented  in  the  legislatures  of  California,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  York.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Texas.  These  bills  were  successful  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Kansas.  Information  from  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Georgia,  North  Carolina.  Washington,  Ohio,  and 
Oregon  indicates  that  bills  will  l)e  introduced  in  the 
next  legislature  or  that  forces  are  at  work  to  secure 
the  introduction  of  such  bills.  Thus,  nearly  half  of 
the  states  of  the  union  are  in  the  process  of  contem¬ 
plating  anti-utility  merchandising  legislation. 

Many  states  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  jessing 
hills  to  prohibit  utility  merchandising,  as  they  are  with 
passing  bills  designed  to  set  up  certain  standards  of 
merchandising  practice.  For  example.  Wisconsin  has 
a  law  which  requires  utilities  to  segregate  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operating  accounts.  Several  other  states  have 

(Continued 


similar  laws  or  are  governed  by  rulings  of  ])ublic 
utility  commissions.  However,  unless  terms  are  ac¬ 
curately  defined,  one  can  think  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
1  dications  which  would  render  such  laws  or  rulings 
ineffective.  For  example,  should  promotion  l)e  charged 
to  merchandising  or  operating?  What  standards  .should 
govern  the  allocation  of  fixed  charges? 

.Sentiment  and  action  against  utility  merchandising 
is  on  the  upgrade.  What  will  lx:  the  outcome? 

Sixty-eight  Cities  Register  Complaints  Against 
Utility  Merchandising 

Sixty-eight  out  of  the  152  cities  surveyed,  registered 
complaint  against  utility  merchandising.  These  com- 
])laints  encompassed  all  gradations,  from  slight  protest 
to  violent  op|x)sition.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
84  cities  without  complaint,  ]X)inted  with  ])ride  to  well- 
devised  coo{)erative  plans  or  to  the  fact  that  utility 
merchandising  had  l)een  such  as  to  preclude  any  hint 
of  complaint.  A  partial  list  of  the  cities  registering 
oplx)sition  to  utility  merchandising  includes  Minne- 
aix)lis.  Denver,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Des  Moines,  Dallas, 
St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  San  Antonio,  Seattle,  Omaha, 
.Akron,  and  St.  Paul. 

A  wide  range  of  kinds  of  retail  outlets  reported 
dissatisfaction  with  utility  merchandising  practices. 

Number  of  Cities  in  Which 
This  Outlet  Registered 


Kind  of  Outlet  Complaint 

Electrical  Si)ecial  Dealers  43 

Hardware  36 

Electrical  Contractors  34 

Furniture  30 

Department  Stores  30 

Music  Stores  23 

Drug  Stores  7 

Others  10 


In  14  of  the  68  cities,  it  was  reported  that  outsiders 
were  at  work  to  stir  up  organized  sentiment  against 
utility  merchandising.  This  means  that  persons  or 
groups  other  than  local  bodies  functioning  in  retail 
trade,  are  at  work.  In  several  instances,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  retail  trade  associations  to  warn  their 
members  against  making  contributions  to  these  parties. 
It  has  been  contended  that  some  of  these  organizers 
have  public  ownership  as  the  ultimate  goal,  and  that 
stirring  up  retailers  against  utilities  is  an  opening  wedge 
for  this  objective.  Hence,  various  causes  may  be  graft¬ 
ing  themselves  onto  the  utility-merchandising  problem. 
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You  Planning  to  Selihe 


Our  N.  R,  D,  G.  A,  Labordtorjlis 


^  considerable  amount  of  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  retail 
plan  of  featuring  the  scientific  properties  of  merchandise  in  con¬ 
sumer  advertising.  The  idea  is  not  new,  because  retailers  have 
far  some  years  tested  much  of  the  merchandise  purchased,  but  a 
combination  of  circumstances  at  present  has  prompted  progressive 
stores  to  promqte  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  serviceability  and 
durability  as  specific  points^of  quality. 


F our  years  ago  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  estab¬ 
lished  a  testing  laboratory — the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau — for 
its  members  who  did  not  operate  a  store  laboratory.  The  services 
of  the  laboratory  have  been  confined  to  the  testing  of  textiles, 
because  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  carry  on  analytical  studies 
of  this  type  of  merchandise  as  a  means  of  setting  up  comparative 
standards  for  the  interpretation  of  test  results. 


O  n  June  1st,  our  laboratory  adopted  a  revised  form  of  report  that 
presents  detail  comparisons  of  test  results  with  a  standard  require¬ 
ment  based  on  either  established  specifications  or  data  determined 
by  the  laboratory  on  past  experience.  It*  is  now  possible  for  our 
members  to  obtain  a  report  with  the  test  results  interpreted  in 
retailers'  language,  and  suitable  for  advertising  copy.  There  will 


When  You  Specify  Tests  by  the  BETTER  FABRICS  TESTING  BUREAU 
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illTesteci  Quality  Merchandise? 


V)  is  Slualified  to  Serre  You! 

be  no  extra  charge  for  the  "new“  test  reports  above  the  regular 
prices. 


With  the  conviction  that  many  of  our  members  would  prefer  to 
have  tests  made  by  a  laboratory  that  specializes  in  the  study  of 
merchandise  from  the  consumers’  viewpoint,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  to  members  of  retail  organizations  that  it  will  be  to 
their  interest  to  communicate  with  us  if  they  are  planning  to  either 
buy  testing  services  or  establish  a  store  laboratory. 


Though  our  scope  of  testing  service  has  not  been  expanded  to 
cover  all  lines  of  merchandise,  it  is  our  aim  to  operate  a  modern 
laboratory  worthy  of  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Managing  Director 


Please  address  inquiries  to 

BETTER  FABRICS  TESTING  BUREAU 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 


EAUlYou  Are  Selecting  a  Retailers’  Laboratory  Sponsored  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
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STORE  MANAGERS’  COUNCIL 


Economies  Thru  Workroom  Consolidation 

Combination  of  mens  and  women’s  alteration  workrooms 
found  to  be  source  of  economy  and  better  service 

By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 

Ceucral  Manager,  Store  Managers'  DivLuon 


Many  stores  are  serious  attention  to  the 

practicability  of  coml)inin^  their  men's  and 
women’s  alteration  workrooms,  as  a  means  of 
effectinjf  a  further  reduction  in  store  operatinjf  ex¬ 
penses.  This  comhinatitm  involves  both  the  physical 
consolidation  of  the  workrooms  into  one  shoj).  and  the 
supervision  and  control  of  these  alteration  departments 
under  one  manaj^er. 

In  principle,  such  a  combination  offers  substantial 
economies  in  o])eration,  throujjh  savinj^s  in  space  need¬ 
ed,  reduction  of  personnel  re(|uired.  and  through  more 
efficient  and  capable  manaj^ement.  The  extent  to  which 
such  savings  may  be  actually  effected,  naturally  varies 
with  the  individual  store. 

One  Manager  in  Charge 

Some  stores  have  for  many  years  o])erated  these  two 
departments  as  a  single  workroom.  Others  have  re¬ 
cently  resorted  to  this  measure,  largely  as  a  result  of 
present  business  conditions  and  because  of  the  increased 
necessity  of  cutting  every  exi)ense  jxjssihle.  To  learn 
more  definitely  the  extent  to  which  stores  have  made 
such  consolidation,  forty  re])resentative  member  stores 
were  surveyed.  Eight,  or  20  jier  cent,  of  the  stores 
studied,  re|K)rt  that  they  have  combined  the  men’s  and 
women’s  alteration  workrooms.  The  remaining  32  stores 
report  that  these  departments  are  ojjerated  as  separate 
units.  Some  of  these  32  stores,  have  thoroughly 
considered  the  practicability  of  combining  the  work¬ 
rooms,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  have  decided 
against  it.  (Others  are  seriously  considering  this  matter 
and  are  favorably  inclined  toward  consolidation. 

Of  the  eight  stores  ojxirating  on  the  consolidated 
basis,  in  each  case  the  combined  workroom  is  under  the 
supervision  of  one  manager.  These  stores  were  asked 
whether  the  consolidation  was  made  primarily  to  effect 
direct  economies  in  o|)erating  costs,  or  for  the  purjxjse 
of  obtaining  a  more  efficient  and  higher  type  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Six  of  the  stores  report  that  the  change  was 
made  primarily  to  accomplish  l)oth  of  these  purposes. 
Two  stores  state  that  it  was  made  i)rimarily  to  increase 
management  efficiency,  through  the  employment  of  a 
higher  calibre  executive.  The  following  summarizes 
the  reasons  for  such  change,  as  stated  in  the  replies 
received : 

{C  ontinued 


Store  A.  Better  supervision  and  economy. 

Store  B.  Economy  and  higher  type  of  execu¬ 
tive. 

Store  C.  To  secure  higher  type  of  executive. 

Store  D.  Economy  and  higher  type  of  execu¬ 
tive.  Im])roved  .service  and  work¬ 
manship  was  the  primary  consid¬ 
eration. 

-Store  E.  Change  made  for  both  reasons. 

])rinci])ally  to  place  management 
under  more  capable  department 
manager  and  higher  ^jersonnel. 

Store  F.  To  place  the  management  under  a 
higher  calibre  executive. 

Store  G.  It  was  done  primarily  to  get  better 
work. 

Store  H.  Both  reasons. 

Location 

In  seven  out  of  the  eight  stores,  this  change  repre¬ 
sented  a  physical  combination  and  location  of  these  two 
units  in  the  same  shop.  One  store,  w'hile  having  cen¬ 
tralized  management  and  control,  has  not  merged  the 
two  workrooms  into  one  unit,  l)ecause  of  limitation  of 
space  available.  In  two  instances,  the  combined  work¬ 
room  was  located  in  a  different  building  from  the  .sell¬ 
ing  deiiartments.  In  four  other  cases,  the  workroom 
was  located  in  the  same  building,  hut  on  a  different  floor 
from  the  selling  departments.  In  another  case,  the 
workroom  was  on  the  same  floor  with  the  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  department.  In  the  remaining  instance,  it  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  same  floor  with  the  women’s  clothing  de¬ 
partment. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  phase,  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  necessity  of  providing  extra  man¬ 
agement  assistants  to  the  jierson  in  charge,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  non-productive  payroll,  equalized  or  offset 
the  savings  obtained.  For  the  most  part,  these  stores 
did  not  exj)erience  increased  expense,  due  to  increase  in 
management  assistants. 

One  store  reports  that  one  assistant  to  the  manager 
is  sufficient  for  the  combined  operation,  and  that  ex¬ 
pense  savings  have  been  realized.  Two  stores  claim  that 
the  number  of  assistants  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
n  page  446) 
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On  to  New  York! 


Joint  Convention 


SALES 

PROMOTION 

DIVISION 


MERCHANDISE 

MANAGERS’ 

DIVISION 


HOTEL 
COMMODORE 
NEW  YORK 


JUNE 
21st  and  22nd 


Preliminary  Program 

% 

The  Summer  Conference  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  the  7th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manafiers*  Division  icill  he  held  jointly  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City,  June  21st  and  22nd. 

Coordinated  planning  on  the  part  of  merchandise 
managers  and  sales  promotion  managers  is  essential  in  the 
solving  of  the  questions  which  face  retailers  today.  Team 
work  is  needed  throughout  every  organization,  hut  the 
functions  of  these  two  departments  are,  in  the  final  analysis, 
different  aspects  of  one  process.  Goods  should  never  he 
purchased  until  their  promotional  possibilities  have  been 
analyzed.  Promotions  should  never  he  planned  without  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  style  and  quality  attributes 
and  of  the  demand  which  this  merchandise  was  bought  to 
satisfy. 

In  order  that  sales  promotion  and  merchandising 
executives  may  combine  their  efforts  in  solving  the  questions 
which  concern  both  divisions,  this  Joint  Convention  has 
been  planned.  The  interchange  of  experience  and  the 
broader  point  of  view  which  will  result  from  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  programs,  will  be  one  of  the  valuable  features 
of  this  gathering. 

The  following  constructive  and  helpful  program,  con¬ 
centrating  on  major  merchandising  and  sales  promotion 
problems,  will  make  attendance  a  profitable  investment. 
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ThemE:  Profitable  Volume  M 


Preliminary 

PROGRAM 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  21 

Registration  9  A.  M. 

Joint  Session — Main  Ballroom 

• 

Opening  Address  by  Presiding  Offieer  9:30 

Developing  a  Profitable  Merchandising  Program 

P.  A.  O’CONNELL,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  President,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

Major  Problems  of  Today’s  Merchandising  10:00 

DR.  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

HOW  to  RAISE  the  AVERAGE  SALE  10:30 

1.  Through  Productive  Advertising  and  Display 

H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

2.  Through  an  Effective  Merchandising  Program 

WALTER  HOVING,  Vice-President,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company,  Chicago,  Chairman,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division. 

3.  Through  Better  SeUing 

H.  W.  GARTON,  Vice-President,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York 

DISCUSSION  11:45 

RECESS — 15  Minute  Adjournment  to 

Main  Ballroom  Foyer  12:00 


LUNCHEON— East  Ballroom 
at  12:15 

• 

Call  to  Order  1:15 

Chairmen.  H.F.  TWOMEY  and  WALTER  HOVING 

Quality  Sells  1:30 

RICHARD  F.  BACH,  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Successful  Merchandising  and  Promotional 
Experiences  of  1932  1:50 

NEIL  PETREE,  President,  James  McCreery  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York 

DISCUSSION  2:15 

To  illustrate  promotional  and  merchandising  ideas, 
methods  and  campaigns  which  have  attracted  profitable 
volume  and  have  tended  to  increase  the  average  sale. 

What  the  Customer  Should  Get  for  Her  Dollar  2:45 
FRANK  STUTZ,  General  Manager,  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  New  York 

DISCUSSION  3:15 

The  Effect  of  Quality  Promotions 
on  the  Consumer  3:30 

PAUL  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Design  and  Color  as  Quality  Tests — 

A  Dramatized  Demonstration  3:50 

GRACE  CORNELL,  Associate  Instructor,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

DISCUSSION  4:20 

ADJOURNMENT  4:45 

Meetings  of  the  Two  Boards  of  Directors  at 
4 :30.  Meeting  Rooms  to  be  announced. 


!:15 


5:15 
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aintaining  Quality  Standards 


Wednesday  Morning,  June  22 

Sales  Promotion  Division 


Separate  Session — East  Ballroom 
THEME:  How  Changing  Conditions  Have 
Affected  Advertising 

Call  to  Order  9:30 

Chairman,  H.  F.  TW'OMEY,  Sales  Manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass,  and  Chairman.  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 

Trends  in  Publicity  Expenses  9:45 

W.  T.  WHITE.  Publicity  Director,  P'ranklin  Simon 
&  Company,  New  York 

What  Newspapers  Owe  Their  Advertisers  10:05 
JOHN  H.  FAHEY,  Publisher,  Worcester  Evening 
Post,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Consumer — the  Axis  of  Our  Selling  Plans  10:25 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

W^hat  Can  We  Learn  from 

National  Advertising?  10:45 

JOSEPH  E.  HANSON,  Director  of  Publicity  and 
Sales,  Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

How  Have  Business  Conditions 
.4ffected  Planning  Methods?  11:05 

B.  W.  NEWELL,  Advertising  Manager,  J.  N.  .Adam 
&  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Manufacturers’  Advertising  Allowances  11:25 

ROBERT  E.  LUSK,  Director  of  Publicity  and  Sales, 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DISCUSSION  11:45 

Representing  views  of  manufacturer,  newspaper,  con¬ 
troller  and  advertising  agent. 

-ADJOURNMENT  12:15 


Wednesday  Afternoon — Many  members  will  want  to 
attend  the  luncheon  and  afternoon  session  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  at  the  Waldorf  .Astoria. 


Wednesday  Morning,  June  22 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
Separate  Session — ^West  Ballroom 
Call  to  Order 

firman,  WALTER  HOVING,  Vice-President, 
^ntgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Chairman,  Merchandise  Managers’  Division. 


Suggestions  in  Handling  .Application  of 
Excise  Taxes 


D.  H.  Gibson,  Vice-President,  The  Robert  Simpson 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Maintain  Quality  Standards  to  Increase  Profitable 
Business — From  a  Manufacturer's  Point  of  View 
F.  EUGENE  ACKERMAN,  Vice-President,  Julius 
Forstmann  Corp.,  New  York. 


Should  Fall  Alerehandising  Be  Planned  on 
Still  Smaller  Stocks? 


A'^ictor  D.  Ziminsky,  Merchandise  Manager,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Should  Initial  Markup  Be  Increased? 

.A.  H.  Mc.Allister,  Merchandise  Manager,  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Conclusions  From  Review  of  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Reports  Indicating  Trends  in  Markup, 
Markdowns,  Turnover  and  Net  Profits 
Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Merchandise  Manager,  Conrad 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Merchandising  (Quality  Fashions  Increases 
Profitable  Business 


Katherine  Casey.  Katherine  Casey  Fashion  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Merchandising  Value  of  Original  Designs 

Irene  Blunt,  Assistant  Secretary,  The  Silk  Association 

of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wednesday  Evening,  June  22 


Joint  Session — Main  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  7:45 

Chairmen,  H.F.TWOMEY  and  WALTER  HOVING 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

United  States  of  America 
HON.  ROBERT  P.  LAMONT 

Today’s  Promotional  Problems — 
and  Tomorrow’s  Objectives 

KENNETH  COLLINS,  Executive  Vice-President, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Culling  Wastes  from  Our 

Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion 

B.  EARL  PUCKETT,  President,  Frederick  Loeser  & 

Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Financial  Outlook 

George  L.  Burr,  Lazard  Freres,  New  York  and  Di¬ 
rector.  .Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York. 
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Here  Are  Important  Things  to  Know ! 


CONVENTION  of  the 
ADVERTISING  FEDERATION 
of  AMERICA 

June  19  to  23,  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York 

In  order  that  members  may  also  attetid  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  which 
will  hold  its  General  Sessions  on  Monday,  June  20th 
and  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  22nd,  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf  Astoria,  your  Association  has  arranged  with 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  an  interchange 
courtesy  of  registration.  This  arrangement  makes  it 
IKjssible  for  any  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  delegate  to  attend  the 
Convention  of  the  A.  F.  A.  without  missing  any  of  the 
retail  merchandising  and  sales  promotion  sessions. 


Registration  Fees 

Convention  of  Advertising  Federation  of  .\mer- 
ica,  Waldorf  Astoria  .  $5.00 

Joint  Convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion  and 
Merchandise  Managers’  Divisions,  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore  .  $2.00 


Interchange  Courtesies  of  Registration 

Credentials  of  members  attending  either  Convention 
will  be  honored.  Registrants  at  the  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America  Convention  (paying  a  $5.00  registra¬ 
tion  fee)  wanting  to  attend  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  sessions 
will  pay  nothing  additional.  Registrants  at  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  Convention  (paying  a  $2.00  registration  fee) 
wishing  to  attend  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  sessions  and  entertainment  will  pay  $3.00  addit¬ 
ional.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  at  registration 
desks  in  both  hotels. 


Railroad  Fare  Validation 

Railroad  Fare  \’alidations  can  be  obtained  at  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  .America  Convention  at  the 
Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  delegates 
should  buy  a  one-way  fare  and  ask  their  local  ticket 
agents  for  convention  certificates,  mentioning  the  fact 
that  they  are  attending  the  Convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America.  Then,  in  order  to  obtain 
reduced  fares,  when  in  New  York,  they  must  register  at 
the  .A.  F.  A.  Convention  and  obtain  validations  on 
June  21,  22  or  23,  between  8:30  M.  and  5  :30  P.  M. 
These  validations  are  good  on  trains  leaving  New  York 
up  to  midnight  of  June  27.  Return  tickets  issued  at  the 
reduced  fares  will  be  good  on  all  trains,  including  the 
transcontinental  trains.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  that  tickets  are  not  good  on  the  following  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  trains :  The  Yankee 
Clipper,  the  Knickerbocker  and  the  Merchants’  Limi¬ 
ted.  These  trains  run  between  New  York  and  Boston. 


Recreation  and  Entertainment 

MONDAY  EVENING— Banquet  and  Ball  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  .America  at  the  Waldorf  .\storia. 

TUESD.AY  EA’ENING — is  set  aside  for  recreation 
and  entertainment  or  any  sfx'ial  activities  in  which  the 
delegates  may  want  to  participate.  This  is  the  night  of 
the  World  Championship  Sharkey-Schmelling  Fight, 
for  which  advance  reservations  may  be  made  by  getting 
in  touch  with  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 
.Arrangements  will  also  be  made  to  receive  the  returns 
of  this  fight,  if  it  is  broadcast,  in  the  East  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Commodore. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING — The  .Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America  has  set  aside  this  evening  for  Enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  It  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  the  close  of  our  Wednesday 
evening  session  at  about  10  o’clock.  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A. 
delegates  wishing  to  attend  this  entertainment  may  do 
so  by  following  registration  instructions,  as  set  forth 
under  the  above  heading — INTERCH.ANGE  COUR¬ 
TESIES  of  REGITTR.\TION. 

THURSDAY  MORNING — It  is  planned  to  hold  a 
Golf  Tournament  at  a  Westchester  Golf  Club,  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  Further  details  will  be  announced  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Convention. 
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Publications 

Containing  helpful  material  on  every  store  problem. 

Copies  of  most  of  these  have  been  mailed  without 
charge  to  your  store  as  a  service  to  members. 

Additional  Copies  Available 

Get  full  value  from  your  membership  by  putting 
these  tools  of  the  Craft  in  the  hands  of  all  executives 
who  should  have  this  data  readily  accessible. 

1 

Accounting  and  Control 

101  Expense  Manual 

Classification  of  expense  items;  definitions  of  the 
natural  divisions ;  presentation  and  exchange  of 
operating  statistics ;  distribution  of  expenses  (pro¬ 
ration)  ;  manufacturing,  workroom  and  service 
departments;  leased  departments;  index  of  ex¬ 
pense  items  with  correct  account  numbers. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  or  the 
Controllers'  Congress  at  time  of  publication  or 
upon  joining. 

Price  $10.00.  Available  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  executives  in 
member  stores  at  $5.00  a  copy — to  members  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  $3.00  each. 

102  1931  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results 

One  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  contribut¬ 
ing  store  in  May,  1932. 

Reports  for  particular  store  classifications  will 
be  sent  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
stores  in  that  classification  without  charge  in 
May,  1932. 

Price  $5.00  (Complete  Study).  Initial  copy  to 
member  stores  $2.50.  Additional  copies  $1.50  each. 

103  1931  Proceedings — 12th  Annual  Convention — 
Controllers’  Congress 

One  copy  sent  free  to  all  who  were  members  of 
the  Controllers'  Congress  at  date  of  publication, 
August,  1931. 

Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$2.50. 


104  Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  in  1931 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University. 

Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

One  copy  of  this  report  will  be  sent  without 
charge  to  each  Member  Store  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  date  of  pub* 
lication. 

Price  $3.00.  Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
ber  stores  for  $1.00  each.  Ten  to  100  copies,  25 
per  cent  discount.  One  hundred  copies  or  more, 
40  per  cent  discount. 

Survey  of  Three  Departments  in  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Division 

105  Section  I.  Furniture  Department 

106  Section  II.  Domestic  Floor  Coverings  Depart¬ 
ment 

107  Section  111.  China  and  Glassware  Department 
One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  contributing  store 
at  time  of  publication. 

Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 50  cents  each. 

108  Excerpts  from  the  Proceedings — 12th  Annual 
Convention 

Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the- National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 50  cents. 

109  Accounts  Receivable  Procedure 

110  Sales  Audit  Procedure 
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111  Stock  Shortage  Control  Manual 

112  Accounts  Payable  Procedure 

113  The  Technique  of  Expense  Budgeting 

The  Bulletin 

201  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 

Official  organ  of  the  Association.  Contains  editor¬ 
ials  and  timely  articles  on  subjects  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  all  retailers,  and  dei)artments  for  controllers, 
merchandise  managers,  store  managers,  and  sales 
promotion,  display,  personnel,  traffic  and  delivery 
executives  and  a  new  department  for  executives 
of  smaller  volume  stores. 

Mailed  each  month  without  charge  to  Members 
of  Record  of  the  Association  and  members  of 
Associate  Groups. 

Additional  copies  available  to  executives  in  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  at  approximate  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing. 

1.  Individual  mailings . Price  $3.00  jier  year 

2.  In  bulk  mailings  of  ten  or  more  to  one  address 

Price  $2.00  per  year  per  copy 

202-7  Bound  Copies  of  The  Bulletin  for  the  years 
1926,  1927, 1928,  1929,  1930,  1931. 

Price  $5.00  per  copy 

Bulletin  Reprints 

Copies  of  these  reprints  are  available  in  limited 
quantities  without  charge  to  members  of  tbe 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
Associate  Groups. 

208  The  Value  of  the  Credit  Bureau  in  the 
Community 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell.  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  President,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1931. 

209  Rel-ation  of  Retail  Distribution  to  Reai. 
Estate  Values 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January,  1932. 

210  The  Quality  Movement  in  Merchandise 
By  P.  A.  O’Connell. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  April,  1932. 

211  The  Merchant  Looks  At  Advertising 

By  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  111. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1931. 

212  Hoav  to  Keep  the  Price  of  Merchandise  Down 
By  D.  F.  Kelly. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  June,  1931. 

213  Merchandising  and  Distribution 
By  D.  F.  Kelly. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  June,  1931. 


.  •  Insurance 

301  The  Insurance  Manual 

The  accepted  authority  on  insurance  in  the  de- 
Iiartment  and  specialty  store  field. 

One  copy  maileil  free  to  each  member  of  the 
.Association  at  time  of  publication. 

Price  $2.00.  Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  $1.00  each. 

302  Transit  Insurance 

A  description  of  a  revised  transit  form  for  retail 
stores. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  member  stores, 
April,  1931. 

Additional  copies  available  to  member  stores  with¬ 
out  charge. 

.3(K3  Monthly  Reporting  Policy 

Mailed  free  to  member  stores  on  date  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

304  Blanket  or  Specific  Policies 

Mailed  free  to  member  stores  at  date  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

Price  50  cents  each.  Additional  copies  available 
to  member  stores  without  charge. 

Legislation 

401  Testlmony  of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of 
THE  Federal  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  14,  1932 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  tbe  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association,  January,  1932.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  available  free  upon  request. 

402  Y.  &  T.  (A'ou  AND  Taxes) 

A  compilation  of  editorials  on  the  sales  tax,  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Bulletin. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  Associate  Groups, 
December,  1931.  Additional  copies  available  free 
upon  request. 

403  Sale:s  Tax — the  Case  Against  It 

Reprint  of  an  article  by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
which  appeared  in  Nation’s  Business. 

Additional  copies  available  without  charge 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  Associate  Groups. 

404  Growth  of  Sales  Taxing  in  the  United  States 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  March,  1931. 

405  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Threat  at  a  Glance 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  September,  1931. 
Two  comprehensive  surveys  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Taxation  Information. 

Additional  copies  available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  Associate  Groups. 
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406  W  hat  Leading  Ketailebs  and  Newspapers 
Have  to  Say  Concerning  the  Proposed  New 
York  State  Sales  Tax 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  and  edi¬ 
torials  which  appeared  in  representative  news¬ 
papers.  * 

Reprinted  from  the  December,  1930,  and  January, 
1931,  issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

407  Analysis  of  Present  State  Sales  Tax  Laws 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  August,  1930. 

408  A  Brief  in  Opposition  to  the  Proposal  for  a 
General  Retail  Sales  Tax  Filed  with  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of 
Taxes,  January,  1931 

Additional  copies  of  these  publications  concern¬ 
ing  sales  tax  legislation  available  without  charge 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  and  Associate  Groups. 

409  The  Case  Against  Price  Maintenance  Legis¬ 
lation 

Statement  by  B.  H.  Namm,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  February  29,  1932. 

410  The  Effect  of  Price-Fixing 

An  address  by  Major  Namm  before  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Retail  Distribution,  September, 
1930. 

411  Price-Fixing  as  Seen  by  an  Independent 
Merchant 

An  address  by  Major  Namm,  reprinted  from  The 
Bulletin,  January,  1931. 

412  The  Kelly  Bill  H.  R.  11.  Six  Convincing 
Reasons  Why  It  Should  Not  Be  Enacted 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January,  1931. 

413  Price  Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom 

A  debate  over  Station  WOR,  June  17,  1930. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1930. 

414  The  Capper  Kelly  Bill  (S.  240  H.  R.  11)  to 
Validate  Resale  Price  Contracts  in  Its  Legal 
AND  Legislative  Conception 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1930. 
Additional  copies  of  these  reprints  on  Price  Fix¬ 
ing  Legislation  available  without  charge  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Associate  Groups. 

415  What  Economists  Think  of  the  Kelly  Resale 
Price  Bill  H.  R.  11 

Findings  of  a  survey  made  by  Carroll  W.  Doten, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups 
upon  date  of  publication.  Additional  copies 
available  free  upon  request. 


416  The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill 
By  Channing  E.  Sweitzer. 

A  speech  delivered  before  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Inc. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  March,  1931. 
Additional  copies  available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  Associate  Groups. 

Merchandise  Management 

501  The  Buyer’s  Job  Series 

Monthly  reprints  of  merchandising  articles  from 
The  Bulletin. 

Member  stores  are  entitled  every  month  to  one 
copy  for  each  of  their  buyers,  if  desired,  as  one 
of  their  membership  privileges. 

502  The  Buyer’s  Manual  (Second  Edition) 

A  handbook  covering  practically  every  phase  of 
buying  and  merchandising;  planning  and  control 
— turnover — price  lining — slow-selling  merchan¬ 
dise — ^markdowns — technique  of  buying — fashion 
— ^merchandising  arithmetic — sales  promotion — 
selection  of  merchandise — buying  organization — 
26  chapters,  310  pages.  Published  September, 
1931. 

Price  $3.00.  Copies  available  to  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — $2.00  each.  In  quantities  of  ten  or 
over — $1 .50. 

503  The  Merchandise  Control  Manual 

In  addition  to  general  control  principles  and 
practices,  it  presents  two  or  three  of  the  best 
systems  of  control  found  in  operation  in  each 
department  of  a  store.  89  forms,  320  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished,  March,  1931. 

Price  $3.00.  One  copy  available  to  each  member 
of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  at  $1.00. 
Copies  available  to  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups 
—$2.00. 

504  Markdown  Manual 

A  fifteen  page  booklet  presenting  a  suggested 
standard  classification  for  markdown  causes  and 
outlining  specific  recommendations  for  reducing 
them. 

Mailed  to  members  of  record  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  May,  1928. 
Additional  copies  available  free  to  member  stores. 

505  Convention  Proceedings — 1931  Summer  Con¬ 
ference 

Theme:  A  Re- Appraisal  of  Modern  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Methods. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division,  June,  1931. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  still  available  without 
charge  to  member  stores. 

506  Alterations  of  Women’s  Better  Dresses  — 
Causes,  Costs  and  Trends 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  May,  1930. 

Available  in  quantities  without  charge  to  member 

stores. 
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Personnel 

601  Arithmetic  for  Executive  Training  Groups 
IN  Department  Stores 

Published  February’,  1931. 

A  manual  for  the  use  of  personnel  executives  con¬ 
ducting  courses  in  executive  training  that  include 
arithmetic,  and  for  young  executives  who  wish 
further  self-training  in  this  subject.  Compiled  by 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education. 

Price  $1.00  each.  In  quantities  of  twenty-five  or 
more  75  cents. 

602  Solutions  to  Problems  in  Arithmetic  Manual 
Published  May,  1931. 

Price  $1.00.  In  quantities  of  twenty-five  or  more 
75  cents. 

603  The  World  of  Fashion 

A  compilation  of  material  relating  to  fashion.  It 
includes  specific  information  about  individual  style 
houses,  pronunciation  and  definition  of  French 
terms,  and  much  other  material  valuable  for  those 
teaching  or  promoting  fashions. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication.  May, 
1930. 

Price  $1.00.  In  quantity  of  twenty-five  or  more 
75  cents. 

604  Trends  in  Fashion  Training 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  fashion  training,  in¬ 
cluding  outlines,  plans,  schedules  and  the  actual 
procedure  of  more  than  fifty  stores. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication.  May, 
1930. 

Price  $1.00. 

605  The  Induction  of  the  New  Executive 

This  study  provides  a  yard  stick  by  which  each 
store  may  measure  its  own  achievements  or  short¬ 
comings  in  the  induction  of  its  executives. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  August, 
1930. 

Price  $1.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

606  Training  for  Juniors 

Twelve  stores  have  cooperated  in  preparing  mater¬ 
ial  for  this  study,  which  gives  outlines  of  lesson 
plans  for  various  training  courses  for  juniors, 
with  rating  sheets,  etc. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  October, 
1930. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.50. 

607  Specialized  Training  for  Salespeople 

This  study  contains  teaching  outlines  and  merchan¬ 
dise  information  for  various  departments  and 
sources  for  obtaining  information  necessary  in 
training  classes. 

Mailed  free  to  aU  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Nov¬ 
ember,  1930. 


Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.50. 


Methods  of  initiating  and  developing  executive 
training  courses  for  potential  executives  and  those 
already  on  the  job. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1930. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.50. 

t)09  A  Study  of  Shopping  Reports  As  An  Evalua¬ 
tion  OF  Training 

This  study  is  a  very  complete  resume  of  the  use 
of  shopping  reports  by  two  stores,  as  a  method  of 
evaluating  training. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931. 

Price  $1.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

610  Training  Contingents 

This  study  furnishes  a  training  program  for  con¬ 
tingents  and  brief  outlines  of  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  needed  in  fifteen  major  departments.  Use¬ 
ful  for  all  salespeople. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  F’eb- 
ruary,  1931. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.50. 

611  Drganizatiun  of  Training  Departments 

A  description  of  training  departments  in  seven 
stores  of  varying  sizes.  Reprinted  from  a  series 
of  articles  in  The  Bulletin. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Julv, 
1931. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

612  Merchandise  Training  in  Glove,  Shoe  and 
Handbag  Departments 

This  study  describes  methods  of  giving  merchan¬ 
dise  training  and  the  necessary  checkup  and  follow¬ 
up — and  merchandise  information  relating  to 
gloves,  shoes  and  handbags. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  October, 
1931. 

Price  $2.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

613  A  Training  Program  to  Reduce  Customer 
Returns  in  Apparel  Departments 

A  detailed  training  program  suggests  salesmanship 
abuses  which  result  in  returns  and  points  out 
methods  of  correcting  these  abuses. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
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Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  March, 
1932. 

Price  $1.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  .Associate  Groups — 
75  cents. 

611  Non-Selling  Training 

A  survey  of  non-.sellinp;  training  throughout  the 
country  has  yielded  some  very  valualde  and  inter¬ 
esting  training  outlines.  These  outlines  suggest 
functions,  duties  and  content  of  training  programs. 
Much  material  hitherto  uncovered  is  included  in 
this  study. 

Mailed  free  to  each  ineinher  of  the  Personnel 
(iroup  at  date  of  publication.  May,  1932. 

Price  $2.50.  I’n  memhers  of  the  National  Retail 
Drv  Gocwls  .Association  and  memhers  of  .Asswiate 
Groups — $1.50. 

Sales  Promotion 

701  Neuer  Interest  in  Store  Wide  Sales  and  a 
(Complete  Exposition  of  Sales  Planning 
Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  March,  1931. 

Now  available  to  memhers  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .As.sociation  and  .Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

702  Proceedings  oe  the  Sales  Promotion  Sessions 
— N.  R.  I).  G.  A.,  1931  Annual  ('onvention 
Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  publication, 
April,  1931. 

Now  available  to  memhers  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  Associate  Groups—* 
$1.50. 

703  The  Customer’s  Viewpoint 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  July,  1931. 

Now  available  to  memhers  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  .Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

704  Sales  Planning  Clinic  ' 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  July,  1931. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  .Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

705  Eefective  Promotional  Programs 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  August,  1931. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  .Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

706  (’OLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  FOR  THE  ReTAILER 

Form  letters  in  loose  leaf  folder  compiled  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  including  collection 
letters,  charge  account  promotion  letters,  charg-; 
inactive  letters,  etc. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division — 50  cents.  To  memljers  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 75  cents. 


707  1931  Sales  Promotion  Yeah  Book  —  Bound 
Volume  of  1931  Data  Books 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Drv  Goods  .Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$4.00. 

708  1930  Sales  Promotion  Year  Book  —  Bound 
Volume  of  19.30  Data  Books 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$3.00. 

709  1929  Sales  Promotion  Year  Book  —  Bound 
Volume  of  1929  Data  Books. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$2.00. 

710  Abridged  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Sessions — N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  1932  Annual  Con¬ 
vention 

Mailed  free  to  all  members  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$1.50. 

711  Customer  Analysis  and  Control — Making  the 
History,  Nu.mber  of  Accounts  to  Study,  Num¬ 
ber  OF  Departments,  Study  of  Price  Lines 
Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

Store  Management 

801  The  Workroom  Manual 

Contains  layout  plans,  control  records  and  oper¬ 
ating  forms  and  discusses  in  specific  terms  the 
problems  of  organization  and  methods  commonly 
encountered  in  workroom  operation.  100  pages, 
40  illustrations. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  members  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  at 
date  of  publication,  October,  1931. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$1.00. 

802  Co.NSOLIDATED  AND  COOPERATIVE  DELIVERY 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  at  date  of  publication, 
September,  1931. 

Price  50  cents  each.  To  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — 25  cents. 

803  SlMPI.IFICATIO.N  OF  WRAPPING  AND  PACKING 

Supplies 

A  detailed  report  based  upon  an  actual  field  sur¬ 
vey  of  department  and  specialty  stores. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at 
date  of  publication,  April,  1931. 

Price  $2.00  each.  To  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — $1.00. 
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804  Wrapping  and  Packing  Economies 

A  joint  study  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and 
the  Retail  Delivery  Association  on  specific  savings 
as  rep)orted  by  member  stores 
One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at 
date  of  publication,  February,  1932. 

Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 50  cents. 

805  Wage  Methods  and  Selung  Costs 

A  study  made  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  by  Dr.  Bezanson  and  Miss  Hussey  of 
the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation  with  the 
Store  Managers’  Division.  Presents  findings  based 
on  methods  of  compensation  of  sales  clerks  in 
four  major  departments  in  31  stores.  45  pages, 
200  tables  and  charts.  Published  May,  1930. 
Price  $4.50. 

806  Special  Incentives  for  Increasing  Production 
A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  special  wage  in¬ 
centives  as  presented  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  the 
Store  Managers'  Division  at  date  of  publication, 
February,  1932. 

Price  50  cents  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 25  cents. 

807  The  Returned  Goods  Problem,  Its  Cost  and 
Control 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  October,  1931. 

Price  25  cents. 

808  Manual  on  Reducing  Customer  Returns 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  customer  returns  for 
which  the  store  is  responsible,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  how  they  may  be  eliminated. 

Price  50  cents  each. 

214  Operating  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 
Proceedings  of  the  Forum  Session  on  Smaller 
Store  Problems  held  during  the  21st  .Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

One  copy  sent  free  to  each  member  store  of 
smaller  sales  volume  at  date  of  publication, 
March,  1932. 

Price  $2.00.  .Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
and  Associate  Groups — $1.00. 


809  Price  Marking,  Manual 

Sent  free  to  members  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
February,  1930. 

Price  $3.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  .Associate  Groups — 
$1.50. 

810  Transportation  Claims  Manual 
Method  of  procedure  in  handling  claims. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Traffic  Group  at  the  date  of  publication. 
October,  1928. 

Price  $2.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — 50  cents. 

811  Rubber  Stamp  Marking 

One  copy  sent  free  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  of  the  Traffic 
Group  at  date  of  publication.  February,  1931. 
Price  50  cents.  Available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

812  Report  on  Unit  Packing,  Shipping  Containers 
AND  Store  Packing 

One  copy  sent  free  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  of  the  Traffic 
Group  at  date  of  publication. 

.Additional  copies  available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  Association. 

Traffic  Group  Convention  Proceedings 

813  10th  Annual  Convention,  1929,  Chicago,  111. 
Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association — ^$2.50. 

814  11th  Annu.\l  Convention,  1930,  Chicago,  III. 
Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association — $2.50. 

815  Manual  for  Delivery  Men 

Arranged  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  driver  or 
helper. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  at  date  of 
publication,  March,  1931. 

Price  30  cents. 

816  Delivery  Year  Book 

Pertinent  information  concerning  expense  control 
in  wrapping,  packing  and  delivery,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  Consolidated  and  Cooperative 
Delivery,  Methods  and  Control  of  Furniture  De¬ 
liveries  and  Factors  in  Body  and  Chassis  Design. 
275  pages.  Published  August,  1931. 

Price  $5.00.  Available  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  at  $3.50. 


Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  Publications  numbered  as  follows: .  | 

for  which  check  for  $ .  is  enclosed. 

MAIL  TO:  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  fTest  34th  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . 

Title  . 

Store  . 

City  (atul  State)  . 

Detach  and  return  this  coupon  with  your  check,  j 
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.4  Rffiiahie  imuide  for  Every  Store  Executive  Mntereoted  in 

the  Expense  Problem 

Notv  Ready 

REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES— 1931 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 

In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

▲  Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

▲  Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

^asis  of  Distribution  of  'Sports 

One  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to 
the  member  of  record. 

Additional  copies  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ( for  copies  in  excess  of  the  one  sent  free 

by  the  Association)  . $1.00  each 

Copies  to  non-members .  3.00  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies  . Net 

10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 

This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Return  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director. 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City.  , 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses — 1931” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  . $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  3.00  each 

□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check. 

Name  . 

Title  . 

Store  . 

City  (and  State)  . 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 


A  Bonus  Plan  For  Markers 

By  R.  D.  ELWELl/ 

The  Xawiii  Store,  Prooklytt,  N.  K. 


1  WOULD  like  to  preface  this  description  of  the 
wage  incentive  plan,  which  has  been  installed  in 
The  Namm  Store  Marking  Room,  by  saying  that, 
although  we  have  experimented  with  bonus  plans  for 
markers  over  a  period  of  several  years,  this  plan  has 
been  in  actual  operation  for  only  three  months.  The 
results,  therefore,  while  successful,  as  the  figures  which 
I  will  give  you  show,  are  not  necessarily  conclusive. 

Briefly,  the  method  in  which  our  wage  incentive  plan 
operates,  is  as  follows : 

Each  marker  makes  out  a  production  record  daily,  on 
which  she  records  each  job  done  during  the  day.  The 
information  required  on  this  form  is  so  condensed  that 
it  takes  very  little  of  the  markers  time  to  use  it.  The 
average  marker  spends  from  10  to  15  minutes  a  day  on 
making  out  her  production  record. 

Each  entry  on  the  production  record  is  initialed  by 
the  supervisor,  who  compares  it  with  the  invoice.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  invoices  are  checked  daily  against 
the  production  records.  In  this  way,  we  are  assured  that 
the  information  recorded  is  correct. 

Time  Study 

We  have  a  time  study  man  who  spends  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  going  from  one  marking  job  to 
another  during  the  day.  He  is  equipped  with  a  time 
study  booklet,  in  which  the  allowed  times  for  marking 
each  type  of  merchandise  are  recorded  in  such  a  form 
that  these  times  can  be  easily  and  quickly  determined. 

As  each  marker  works  on  a  new  marking  job,  the 
time  study  man  enters  on  that  marker’s  production  rec¬ 
ord  the  time  allowed  for  completing  that  job.  He  also 
shows  her  methods  of  increasing  her  production.  In 
case  the  job  is  such  that  it  cannot  bej>ut  on  bonus,  the 
marker  is  given  the  actual  time  taken  as  an  allowance ; 
in  other  words,  she  is  paid  at  her  regular  hourly  rate 
for  this  work. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  the  production  records  are 
collected.  The  allowed  time  for  the  work  that  each 
marker  has  done  during  the  day  is  totaled.  This  allowed 
time,  together  with  the  actual  time  taken,  are  entered 
on  a  summary  sheet. 

The  weekly  amount  earned  by  each  marker  depends 
on  the  time  allowed  for  the  work  that  she  has  done 
during  the  week,  as  against  the  time  actually  taken.  The 
bonus  plan  used  is  similar  to  a  Gantt  bonus  plan,  with 

*Address  delhvred  at  the  2\st  Annual  Convention. 

(Continued 


the  exception  that  a  minimum  wage  is  guaranteed  if  the 
marker  falls  below  the  standard  recjuired  for  her. 

Weekly  Production  Records 

Each  week,  a  report  showing  the  rating  for  each 
marker,  the  wage  earned,  and  the  mimber  of  hours 
spent  on  marking,  on  stock  work,  or  lost  due  to  lack 
of  work,  is  sent  to  the  Marking  I)e])artnicnt  M.'uiager. 
the  Personnel  Office,  and  the  Timekeeping  (  )ffice.  If 
a  marker  earns  only  the  minimum  wage,  or  if  her  pro¬ 
duction  is  below  standard,  the  cause  is  determined  and 
eliminated,  if  possible,  by  proper  training. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  method  in  which  the  wage  in¬ 
centive  plan  operates.  You  are  probably  more  interested 
in  the  way  the  standard  times  for  each  marking  job 
were  set  up. 

Setting  Time  Standards 

Detailed  time  studies  were  taken  of  merchandise 
handled  in  our  Marking  Rooms.  The  merchandi.se  itself, 
and  the  types  of  marking  used,  varied  greatly,  as  they 
do  in  every'  department  store.  In  making  the  time 
studies,  however,  the  marking  operations  were  broken 
up  into  small  elements,  some  of  them  taking  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  minute  to  perform. 

For  example,  take  the  job  of  marking  a  box  of 
hosiery  on  a  Pin  Ticket  Machine,  the  first  element  is 
opening  the  box ;  the  second  that  of  positioning  a  hatch 
of  hosiery  before  the  machine ;  the  third  that  of  mark¬ 
ing  a  number  of  pieces:  the  fourth  that  of  replacing  the 
merchandise  in  the  box :  the  fifth  that  of  closing  the  box 
and  placing  it  to  one  side. 

Each  marking  operation  was  time  studied  and  an¬ 
alyzed  in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  time  studies  were 
completed,  the  results  were  tabulated,  and  standard 
times  were  drawn  up,  not  for  eaeh  type  of  merchandise 
to  be  marked,  but  for  each  element  in  the  marking  oper¬ 
ation.  grouped  according  to  relative  difficulty. 

With  this  list  of  standard  times  by  elements  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  set  up  times  for  any  tyj)e  of 
marking  encountered,  provided  that  the  operation  is 
known. 

For  example:  take  the  marking  of  hosiery,  six  to  a 
box,  on  a  ticket  attaching  machine.  The  elements  are: 

1.  Open  box 

2.  Position  6  pieces  before  machine 

3.  Mark  3  pieces 

4.  Turn  and  position  batch  of  six  pieces 
on  page  460) 
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THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

^National'^ 


CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


'TKis  was  one  place  where  we 

SAVED  MONEY  by  spending  W* 


The  M.  Netter  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  typical 
of  the  modern,  progressive  depart¬ 
ment  store  serving  the  smaller 
community.  Eighteen  months  ago 
this  store  changed  from  a  cashier 
system  to  clerk-wrap  with 
National  Cash  Registers.  Six 
registers  were  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  complete  equipment  for  the 
main  floor. 

Results  can  best  be  judged  by  this 
comment  from  the  firm:  "It  took 
us  several  years  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  purchase  National  Cash 
Registers.  We  are  now  using  six 
registers  on  our  main  floor  and 
find  this  is  one  case  where  we 
saved  money  by  spending  it. 


"It  has  not  only  cut  down  expense 
by  eliminating  cashier  costs,  but 
because  the  registers  are  so 
ideally  located  the  sales  girls  do 
not  leave  their  own  departments 
to  ring  up  a  cash  sale. 

"This  gives  our  customers  more 
efficient  service.  Prior  to  putting 
in  these  registers,  the  sales  girls 
had  to  walk  the  full  length  of  the 
store  to  take  the  merchandise  and 
money  to  a  cashier. 

"The  operating  cost  that  has  been 
eliminated  has  met  the  payments 
on  the  registers  so  there  has  been 
no  burden  attached  to  paying  for 
them.” 

National  Cash  Register  equipment 


means  just  as  much  to  the  smaller 
department  store  as  to  the  larger 
ones  in  big  cities.  In  each  case 
they  make  possible  definite  savings 
in  selling,  auditing  and  stationery 
expense  and  materially  improve 
service  to  customers. 

The  right  cash  register  equipment 
will  help  thousands  of  stores  in 
1932.  We  would  like  to  show  you 
what  it  can  mean  in  your  store. 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 

{Continued  from  page  428) 


found  that  a  number  of  items,  when  they  arrived,  were 
very  similar  in  type,  and  that  if  our  buyer  had  looked 
over  the  seventy  or  eighty  styles  in  one  place,  he  would 
probably  have  eliminated  at  least  half  of  them. 

Recognizing  that  the  fundamental  merchandising  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  department  store  is  to  maintain  an  abso¬ 
lutely  never-failing  source  of  supply  for  the  customers' 
demand  for  wanted  merchandise,  we  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  there  is,  in  practically  every  department, 
a  group  of  items  that  we  must  be  “never-out”  of.  This 
is  perceived  as  a  sound  principle,  and  for  convenience 
and  ready  identification,  the  items  of  merchandise  in 
this  group  have  been  named  “Never-Outs.” 

“Never-Outs”  will  mean  in  our  store  fast-selling 
items  in  each  department  that  should  be  kept  in  com¬ 
plete  assortments  of  wanted  sizes  and  colors,  and  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  customer  demand. 

Tbe  plan,  as  now  being  put  into  operation,  calls  for 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  each  item  or  style 
in  our  best-selling  prices  that  must  l)e  kept  in  stock,  and 
the  buyer  is  held  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  required 
assortments  and  prescribed  quantities  are  maintained. 
In  our  buying,  we  give  preference  to  these  items  and 
styles  and  try  to  have  our  investment  in  them  in  the 
proper  ratio  to  our  sales  and  with  due  allowance  for 
the  time  it  takes  for  re-orders.  Furthermore,  the  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager  shares  the  buyer’s  respons¬ 
ibility  for  seeing  that  the  quantities  of  “Never-Outs” 
agreed  upon  are  in  stock.  The  general  merchandise 
office  has  a  follow-up  and  gets  a  stock  list  of  these  items 
each  month.  The  comparison  office  also  has  a  list  of 
the  “Never-Outs,”  and  continually  shops  them  to  see 
that  they  are  always  in  stock. 

We,  of  course,  continue  our  staple  lists,  but  we  make 
our  “Never-Outs”  of  first  importance  in  all  respects 
in  each  department,  believing  that  by  doing  so  we  make 
our  buyers  conscious  of  the  importance  of  keeping  these 
items  and  styles  in  stock  in  sufficient  quantities. 

This  plan  has  proven  practical,  not  only  for  such  de¬ 
partments  as  men’s  shirts,  women’s  underwear,  hos¬ 
iery,  gloves,  etc.,  but  also  for  our  ready-to-wear  and 
home  furnishings  departments.  The  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments  are  planned  on  a  monthly  basis,  whereas,  the 
items  in  the  staple  departments  may  run  for  an  entire 
season  or  even  for  a  year  or  more. 

In  the  past,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  complete  stocks,  especially  as  based  on 
the  comparison  office  reports  for  competitors’  stocks, 
and  many  items  that  we  have  included  in  “complete” 
stocks  have  been  very  slow  sellers.  We  believe  that 
'  our  new  plan,  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  having 
the  most  wanted  items  in  sufficient  quantities,  auto¬ 
matically  curtails  the  amount  of  our  investment  in 
merchandise  that  sells  slowly,  including  merchandise 
in  our  higher  price  lines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  reverse  the  ratio  of  our 
investment  and  have  60  to  70  per  cent  of  our  money 
in  fast-moving  merchandise.  Surely  30  to  40  per  cent 
is  sufficient  to  have  invested  in  our  higher  price  lines, 
experiments  and  in  other  slow-selling  merchandise. 

Our  buyers  have  been  educated  to  the  importance 


of  having  the  few  things  that  are  most  in  demand  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  take  care  of  customer  needs. 
This  plan  we  believe  means  easier  selling,  more  vol¬ 
ume,  a  large  reduction  in  markdowns.  and  many  more 
satisfied  customers.  The  situation  in  Department  "R," 
towards  the  end  of  last  Fall,  was  typical  of  the  unbal¬ 
anced  stwk  situation  to  l)e  found  in  many  departments. 
The  stock  was  clogged  with  unwanted  items,  especially 
with  slow-moving  stocks  in  price  lines  alxive  the  “l)est 
sellers”  and  with  the  dead  remainders  of  past  special 
promotions. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Department  “R”  could  not 
turn  their  stock  better  than  three  times  in  the  season, 
even  though  their  best-selling  numbers  were  turning 
better  than  seven  times  in  the  same  period.  The  low 
turnover  rate  for  the  department  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  70  jier  cent  of  its  stock  yielded  about  35  per  cent 
of  its  sales.  In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  business  was  done  on  a  skeleton  stock  of  fast 
moving  items,  which  are  being  replenished  with  frantic 
haste.  This  was  the  merchandise  we  could  never  afford 
to  be  out  of. 

Lost  Sales 

This  sort  of  operation  could  have  but  one  result, 
namely ;  lost  sales,  because  the  stock  of  really  wanted 
merchandise  was  constantly  too  thin  in  spots.  To  fill 
out  this  stock  of  wanted  merchandise  properly  would 
have  placed  the  department  in  an  overbought  condition 
which  they  did  not  want  to  admit.  Vet,  in  effect,  they 
were  actually  in  a  dangerously  overbought  state, — that 
is,  they  were  overbought  on  the  slow-selling  70  per  cent 
of  the  department  stocks,  while  losing  sales  and  good¬ 
will  on  the  other  30  per  cent. 

Department  "C”  presented  an  almost  identical  situa¬ 
tion.  The  stock  was  choked  with  the  remainders  of 
those  special  sales  which  had  formed  so  large  a  part 
of  the  department’s  volume.  There  was  also  a  go^ly 
portion  of  merchandise  which  represented  unnecessarily 
complete  assortments  in  the  higher  price  lines.  There 
were  complete  assortments  in  styles  and  brands  which 
furnished  a  negligible  portion  of  the  sales. 

Here,  again,  a  department  was  starving  a  hard-work¬ 
ing,  fast-moving  stock  which  was  responsible  for  60 
per  cent  of  the  department’s  volume,  while  glutting  a 
stock  which  was  responsible  for  40  per  cent  of  the 
business.  As  a  result,  we  find  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
stock  was  turning  slowly.  Lost  sales  on  the  40  per  cent 
balance  of  the  stock  were  inevitable.  It  was  moving  too 
fast.  The  department  could  not  possibly  keep  up  its 
assortment  of  these  items  of  which  we  should  never  be 
out. 

In  Department  “D”  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hard¬ 
working  portion  of  the  stock  was  as  low  as  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  stock  investment.  Four-fifths  of  the 
department’s  volume  realized  from  one-fifth  of  its 
investment.  And  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  stock 
bulged  out  to  do  a  meager  fifth  of  the  total  business. 

It  was  clear  that  the  old  method  of  controlling  the 
department  stocks  by  the  weekly  open-to-buy  report 
was  not  adequate.  Some  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
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Burroughs 

COMPLETE  LINE 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE  . Its  many  automatic  features  make  it  the 
popular  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  iwstins,  in 
one  operation,  combinations  of  records  rectuirins  type¬ 
written  description. 


of  MODERN  MACHINES 

meets  every 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ACCOUNTING  REQUIREMENT 

Department  stores  everywhere  are  using  Burroughs  machines  to 
bring  greater  speed,  economy  and  accuracy  to  every  phase  of 
accounting  work. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines — with  or  without  typewritten 
description — that  handle  any  method  of  billing,  unit  or  dual  plan. 

On  accounts  payable  there  are  other  Burroughs  machines  that 
write  two  or  more  related  records  in  one  operation  and  assist  in 
every  purchasing  activity. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines  for  a  listing  or  non-listing  audit  of 
cash,  charge,  C.  O.  D,,  sales  tickets,  returns,  etc. 

For  general  adding  and  figuring  there  is  a  full  line  of  compact 
Burroughs  desk  adding  machines  in  many  models,  many  totaling 
capacities — at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Hand  or  electric  operation. 

Every  Burroughs  machine  is  fast,  easy  to  operate,  sturdy  and 
dependable — it  carries  the  standard  Burroughs  guarantee — it  is 
backed  by  the  highly  efficient  Burroughs  service  organization  of 
men  trained,  paid  and  directed  by  the  Burroughs  Company. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine,  and  examples 
showing  how  it  is  saving  time  and  mon^  for  other  department 
stores,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  oFnce  or  write 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER  BOOKKEEP¬ 
ING  MACHINE  . . .  The  machine  most  commonly  used 
■  n  stores  for  all  bookkeeping  not  requiring  typewritten 
description.  Posts  combinations  of  related  records  in 
one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR  ...  A  light 
key  touch  actuates  the  motor ...  and  the  motor  instantly 
completes  the  operation,  each  key  registering  its  full 
value  on  the  dials. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX  ADDING  MACHINE 
. . .  Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time  and  provides  a 
total  of  each  set;  adds  groups  of  figures,  furnishing 
a  total  of  each  group  anda  grand  total  of  group  touls. 


D.  H.  HOLMES  COMPANY,  LTD. 

of  NEW  ORLEANS 

This  long-established  depanment  store  uses  Burroughs  machines  of  many 
types,  among  them  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machines,  Burroughs  Desk  Adding  Machines,  Burroughs  Duplex 
Adding  Machines,  Burroughs  Desk  Adding-Subtracting  Machines  and 
Burroughs  Calculators  ...  46  Burroughs  machines  in  all. 
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New  Manager  of  Merchandise  Manage 
Division  Appointed 


H.  Cornell  Smith,  recently  apix>intecl  Manager  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  l^ivision,  assumed  his 
duties  at  Association  headquarters  on  June  1st. 

Mr.  Smith  brings  to  his  new  |M).st  an  e.\tensive  back¬ 
ground  of  retail  merchandising  and  research  experi¬ 
ence.  having  served  with  leading  retail  organizations. 
Since  December,  19.30,  he  has  been  assistant  to  I’,  j. 
Reilly,  Director  of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Retail  Research  .Association.  Mr. 
Smith  was  in  charge  of  the  latter  division. 

f’reviously,  he  was  affiliated  with  the  |.  L.  Hudson 
Company  in  Detroit,  where  for  eight  years  he  was 
assistant  to  Oscar  Weblier,  \’ice- President  and  General 
Manager.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  served  in  the  Naval  Aviation  Service  during 
the  war. 


providing  the  department  with  enough  purchasing 
jxjwer  to  maintain  unquestionably  complete  assortments 
in  merchandise  of  the  “Never-Out”  type  and  to  make 
sure  that  this  open-to-buy  was  not  eaten  up  by  dispro¬ 
portionately  heavy  stocks  of  slow-moving  merchandise. 

One  obvious  cure  was  to  rid  departments  of  special 
promotions  of  merchandise  which  could  not  lie  subse¬ 
quently  worked  into  the  stock  at  one  of  the  regular 
price  lines.  To  this  end.  we  have  made  these  depart¬ 
ments  work  out  a  careful  sales  plan  by  price  lines  for 
the  coming  season.  This  plan  is  based  on  past  per¬ 
formance,  tempered  by  the  judgment  of  the  buyer,  as¬ 
sistant  buyer,  merchandise  manager,  salespeople  and 
the  genercil  merchandise  office.  The  number  of  price 
lines  to  be  carried  regularly  were  cut  down  to  a  work¬ 
able  minimum.  The  volume  to  be  done  in  each  price 
line  was  carefully  planned.  Plans  were  made  to  run 
special  sales  of  regular  merchandise  for  a  few  days  at 
a  time,  the  remainder  of  the  stock  to  be  marked  back 
to  its  original  price  right  after  the  sale, — this  to  take 
the  place  of  job  lot  promotions. 

The  next  step  is  to  pick  out  carefully  the  items  in 
the  stock  which  really  did  the  bulk  of  the  business. 
These  we  label  “Never-()uts”  and  proceeded  with  a 
plan  for  so  balancing  stocks  against  sales  that  we  could 
insure  a  safe  margin  of  investment  for  this  kind  of 
merchandise.  Once  we  had  determined  the  regular 
business  to  be  done  in  each  price  line,  our  plan  develops 
as  follows: 

1.  Delivery  {periods  for  merchandise  in  each 
price  line  of  each  classification  are  deter¬ 
mined. 


(a)  In  this  connection,  we  plan  to  devel¬ 
op  service  stocks  with  manufacturers 
as  much  as  possible. 

2.  A  study  of  tbe  selling  rate  plus  tbe  time 
necessary  to  replenish  stocks  plus  other 
variable  factors,  enable  us  to  develop  basic 
stocks  for  each  price  line  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  department’s  merchandise. 

3.  The  department  is  then  asked  to  plan  its 
“Never-Out”  stocks  in  minute  detail,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  these  basic  stocks  by  price 
line  which  we  call  the  “Control  Plans.” 

4.  The  “Never-Out”  plan  is  then  com])ared 
with  the  control  plan — (entire  department 
plan  by  price  line). 

(a)  This,  you  will  note,  is  a  practical  con¬ 
vention  of  “working  both  ends  toward 
the  middle.”  The  two  plans  are  based 
on  widely  varied  fxiints  of  view,  and 
.somewhere  between  them,  we  feel, 
must  lie  the  truth. 

5.  The  department  is  asked  to  make  whatever 
changes  may  be  necessary  to  balance  the 
“Never-Out”  plan  more  closely  with  the 
“Control  Plan.” 

Even  after  the  departments  had  been  made  thor¬ 
oughly  conscious  of  the  need  for  balanced  stocks,  we 
found  them  planning  wide  of  their  sales  prospects. 

In  the  detail  plan  of  Department  “E,”  for  instance, 
we  found  that  the  department  had  reserved  less  than 
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half  of  its  stock  investments  for  the  “Never-Out” 
type  of  merchandise  which  was  to  do  80  per  cent  of 
the  department’s  regular  business.  They  were  still 
tying  up  one-half  of  their  money  in  the  less  desirable, 
slow-moving  items.  The  plan  was  returned  to  the  de¬ 
partment  with  notations  showing  where  the  stocks  of 
various  “Never-Out”  items  were  planned  l)elow  the 
minimum  designated  in  the  “Control  Plan.” 

The  department  revised  its  plan  so  that  now  they 
have  apixjrtioned  65  per  cent  of  their  purchasing  power 
to  take  care  of  their  fast-selling  merchandise,  65  per 
cent  of  the  stock  to  do  80  per  cent  of  the  business. 
True,  this  is  not  a  perfect  mathematical  balance,  but 
it  comes  closer  to  the  limit  of  practical  application  of 
the  balanced  stock  idea. 

It  may  also  seem  that  we  are  pulling  down  the  de¬ 
partment  turnover  by  decreasing  the  turnover  rate  on 
the  fast-selling  merchandise.  But  this  is  not  entirely 
so.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  every  right  to  expect  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  most  wanted  merchandise,  because  we 
shall  have  it  when  it  is  wanted.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  disposed  of  the  large  proportions  of  slow-sell¬ 
ing  stocks  which  had  such  a  telling  effect  on  the  total 
department  turnover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  new 
plan  shows  a  turnover  rate  of  fifty  {)er  cent  better  than 
the  one  called  for  in  the  department’s  original  Spring 
plans. 

In  Departtnent  “D,”  we  had  to  do  more  than  merely 
rearrange  the  proportions  shown  in  the  department 
detail  plan.  We  found  that  the  department  had  planned 
only  40  per  cent  of  its  stock  to  do  75  i)er  cent  of  its 
business.  After  rebalancing  their  jdan,  we  were  able 


to  show  55  per  cent  of  our  investment  in  “Never-Outs.” 
But  the  remaining  45  per  cent  of  the  stock  could  not  be 
trimmed  at  all.  In  short,  we  had  definite  proof  that 
this  department  was  operating  on  too  low  a  stock 
figure. 

Total  Stock  May  Need  Readjustment 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  we  felt  justified  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  department  stocks  10  per  cent.  And  the  whole 
of  that  increase  was  loaded  into  the  “Never-Outs” 
items.  The  final  plan,  as  approved  by  our  officers  pro¬ 
vides  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  investment  for  “Never- 
Outs.” 

Another  slant  on  the  results  of  faulty  or  unchecked 
planning  may  be  gained  from  an  instance  in  the  detail 
plan  submitted  by  the  Department  “F.”  At  $1.39,  they 
planned  to  do  one-fourth  of  their  business.  They  only 
planned  7  per  cent  of  their  stock  investment  for  this 
volume.  VVhere  they  needed  two  weeks  to  replenish 
their  stocks,  they  had  planned  only  a  three  weeks 
supply.  This  was  close  planning  for  a  price  line  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  "Never-Outs.”  Their  revised  plan 
now  calls  for  a  little  less  than  five  weeks’  supply — or 
nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  total  department  stock. 

Obviously,  a  meeting  of  this  sort  is  interested  more 
in  achievements  than  in  prospects.  This  plan,  however, 
has  met  with  such  whole-hearted  endorsement  by  all 
of  our  merchandise  people,  esjjecially  the  divisional 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers  whose  operations 
were  directly  affected,  that  it  seems  pertinent  to  present 
it  now,  rather  than  to  wait  for  another  gathering  of 
this  kind. 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45th  Streets — 8th  Avenue 


Spacious 

Sample 

Rooms 


< 


NEW  YORK 

■  <  0  < 

FIRST  A  VISITOrV 
THEN  A  FRIEND  \ 
AND  BOOSTER  / 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 

Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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Store  Managers’  Council 

{Continued  from  page  428) 


direct  economies  have  l)een  made.  Another  store  em¬ 
ploys.  as  assistants,  employees  with  technical  training, 
who  are  productive  as  well  as  qualified  to  assist  in 
management  details. 

Econoiiiies  Effected 

One  of  the  stores  advises  that  it  has  been  ojjerating 
on  the  combined  basis  practically  twenty  years,  and 
that  substantial  savings  in  o|)eration  costs  have  resulted. 
Contrasted  to  this  is  the  report  of  another  store  to  the 
effect  that  the  consolidation  has  effected  very  little 
economy. 

Personnel  Reduced 

In  most  cases,  the  stores  found  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  number  of  their  employees  in  making  this  com¬ 
bination.  One  store  claims  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  workers  employed.  Another  states 
it  accomplished  a  15  jK-r  cent  reduction,  and  a  third 
reports  20  per  cent  less  employees  being  required.  Two 
stores,  however,  state  that  no  reduction  in  personnel 
was  attempted  through  the  consolidation  of  these  work¬ 
rooms. 

Einnloyees  Interchangeable 
The  extent  to  which  personnel  may  be  reduced  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  to  which  employees 
are  capable  of  interchanging — or  can  be  trained  to  in¬ 
terchange — on  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  received  to  the  question 
asked  the  stores  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  found  their  employees  capable  of  working  on  both 
men’s  and  women’s  alterations : 

Store  A.  Three  w'omen  capable  of  working 
on  women’s  garments,  and  two 
tailors  capable  of  working  on 
women’s  coats,  are  interchange¬ 
able.  according  to  schedule  prom¬ 
ises  in  Ixjth  departments. 

Store  B.  To  some  e.xtent — a  matter  of  train¬ 
ing. 

Store  C.  Enough  to  effect  considerable  econ¬ 
omy. 

Store  D.  W'e  have  successfully  interchanged 
work  in  the  men’s,  boys’,  furs, 
and  women's  coat  departments. 

Store  E.  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  in¬ 
terchangeable. 

Store  F.  The  workers  can  l)e  interchangeable 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  but  it 
is  not  practical,  as  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  of  lx>th  seem  to  have 
their  seasons  alxjut  the  same  time. 

Store  G.  We  have  found  that  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  flexibility  in  changing  our 
tailors  from  women’s  coats  and 
suits  to  men’s  garments. 

Store  H.  We  are  training  employees  now  to 
work  in  l)Oth  departments. 

The  above  comments  clearly  demonstrates  that,  with 
proper  training,  employees  can  be  used  interchangeably 
on  many  of  the  women’s  and  men’s  alterations.  Some 
stores  have  refrained  from  combining  these  two  work¬ 
rooms,  largely  because  they  believe  their  present  staff 
of  employees  to  be  too  specialized  to  do  work  on  both 


types  of  alterations.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  as 
borne  out  by  these  eight  stores,  why  an  average  staff 
of  employees  cannot  be  so  instructed  or  trained  to  per¬ 
form  some  of  the  alteration  work  in  the  department 
other  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed,  whether  it  be  the  men’s  or  women’s  workroom. 

Better  Service  Obtained 

.^side  from  the  expense  involved,  all  of  the  stores 
which  have  brought  about  a  consolidation  report  that 
better  service  to  the  customer  and  higher  standards  of 
production  have  been  obtained.  This  is  due  both  to 
better  and  higher  type  of  supervision,  and  to  the  inter 
changeability  of  employees. 

The  following  comments,  as  to  whether  this  com 
bination  has  proved  satisfactory,  are  typical : 

“Yes,  due  to  better  suixirvision.” 

“Highly  satisfactory.  It  has  improved  our 
service  and  standards  in  several  of  the  de¬ 
partments.” 

“Yes,  better  service  rendered  to  the  customer 
because  operators  are  interchangeable.” 

“We  have  been  doing  a  much  better  busheling 
job  since  we  made  this  move.” 

The  experience  of  these  stores  indicates  that  a  com 
bination  of  these  two  workrooms,  where  physically 
possible,  depending  upon  space  available,  is  desirable 
and  practical  from  the  viewpoint  both  of  expense  sav¬ 
ings  and  of  improved  service  and  higher  production 
standards  obtainable.  Even  the  comments  of  stores 
which  are  operating  these  workrooms  separately,  either 
confirm,  in  part,  the  desirability  of  consolidation  or  are 
so  contradictory  in  character  as  to  make  questionable 
some  of  the  objections  to  consolidation.  The  following 
comments  from  stores  which  have  not  combined  these 
alteration  workrooms,  are  of  particular  interest : 

Store  1.  These  two  workrooms  are  located  in 
the  same  room,  but  operated  sep¬ 
arately.  The  men’s  alteration  de¬ 
partment  operates  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  men’s  clothing  tlepartment, 
whereas  the  women’s  alteration 
workroom  is  purely  on  a  shop 
basis,  doing  work  for  sixteen  or 
eighteen  different  departments. 

The  two  department  managers 
work  in  harmony,  and  when  it  is 
possible  to  help  each  other  out, 
they  do  so. 

Store  2.  We  have  considered  combining 
these  workr(X)ms,  but  have  felt 
that  the  wide  separation  of  these 
two  dejKirtments  would  offset  any 
saving  there  might  be  in  having 
the  two  workrooms  together.  It 
is  also  very  difficult  for  us  to  se¬ 
cure  enough  space  at  either  work¬ 
room  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
work. 

Store  3.  These  workrooms  are  not  combined, 
but  we  use  many  of  the  same 
people  in  our  several  workrooms, 
transferring  as  needed.  This 
tends  to  lessen  production  costs. 
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Store  4.  •  We  have  given  this  matter  consid¬ 
erable  thought,  and  feel  that  the 
association  is  not  close  enough 
and  our  saving  so  slight  that  it 
would  not  he  feasible  to  bring 
about  this  change  .  .  .  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  individuals  in  our 
workrooms  disclosed  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  women’s  alteration 
workroom  were  not  familiar  with 
men’s  wear,  nor  the  workmen  in 
the  tailor  shop  familiar  with 
women’s  apparel.  In  a  great 
many  organizations,  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  these  two  divisions  may 
l)e  advisable,  but  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  results  of  the  anal¬ 
ysis  made  in  our  store,  we  do  not 
deem  it  advisable  for  us  to  do 
this. 

Store  5.  We  are  at  present  contemplating 
this  move,  because  we  feel  that 
the  work  in  the  two  workrooms 
is  of  a  similar  character,  and  that 
an  executive  with  sufficient  ability 
to  operate  one  of  them  should  be 
able  to  supervise  both. 

Conclusion 

More  stores  might  profitably  give  thorough  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  practicability  of  combin¬ 
ing  men’s  and  women’s  alteration  workrooms  as  a 
means  of  further  reducing  store  operating  exjHjnses. 


As  pointed  out  in  the  “Workroom  Manual,’’  recently 
issued  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  have  shown  an  increased  tendency  on  the 
part  of  stores  to  combine  and  consolidate  many  of  their 
related  workrooms,  whether  of  the  Alteration,  Regular 
Cost,  or  Manufacturing  type.  It  is  now  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  many  stores,  for  example,  to  operate  such  alter¬ 
ation  workrooms  as  awnings,  shades,  drapery  and  up¬ 
holstery,  as  a  combined  service  department,  using  the 
same  basic  personnel  force  and  maintaining  a  more  even 
flow  of  work  throughout  the  year,  because  of  the  seas¬ 
onal  character  of  the  work  performed  by  these  service 
departments.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  jewelry  repair  workroom  and  the  watch 
repair  department,  as  well  as  many  other  repair 
services. 

Some  stores  already  use  their  women’s  alteration 
workroom  as  a  central  room,  to  combine  therein  such 
related  services  as  cutting  and  fitting  corsets,  linen- 
marking,  and  hosiery  and  glove  repairs,  where  these 
departments  are  not  in  themselves  large  enough  to 
warrant  separate  supervision  and  operation. 

A  more  thorough  analysis  of  this  problem  by  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores,  undoubtedly  will  reveal  that 
the  women's  and  men’s  alteration  workrooms  may  be 
combined,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  major  changes 
in  store  layout  and  service  department  locations  to 
permit  such  consolidations.  Certainly  the  expense 
problem  confronting  stores  generally  at  the  present 
time,  warrants  a  thorough  and  careful  analysis  of  this 
opportunity  of  effecting  further  reductions  of  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 


An  executive*  from  a  large 
Eaeiterii  department  sitore, 
whu  has  made  an  extensive 
study  uf  delivery  operations 
throughout  the  , United 
States,  on  completing  an 
inspection  tour  of  United 
Parcel  Service  plants,  said: 


“Your  organization  has  the  hast  trained  and 
neatest  delivery  men  I  have  ever  encountered. 
In  fact,  1  will  go  further  and  say  that  1  know 
of  no  other  store  delivery  organization  which 
has  done  such  a  thoroughly  complete  and 
efficient  training  joh.  No  store  need  have  any 
doubt  about  the  type  of  service  your  men 
render.  It  is  bound  to  he  courteous  and  intelli¬ 
gent.” 

•NAME  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 


United  Parcel  jgeriiice 

the  delivcny  •vetcm  for  stores  of  oualitt 

331  East  38th  St.,  N.Y.C.  AShland  4-8825 

Distributing  Stations  for  Greater  New  York: 

Manhattan  —  Mount  Vernon  —  Brooklyn  — 

Jamaica  —  Hempstead  —  Newark  —  Paterson 
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Utility  Merchandising  in  152  Cities 

{Continued  from  page  425) 


In  checking  complaints  against  utility  merchandising, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  frequent  comment:  “The 
situation  has  been  improved,  we  have  no  complaint” — 
“Retail  trade  in  electrical  appliances  is  better  when  the 
utilities  merchandise” — “If  all  cities  had  the  fine  rela¬ 
tions  with  public  utilities  that  we  have,  the  utility  mer¬ 
chandising  problem  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Scapegoats  Old  and  New 

An  examination  of  several  hundred  complaints,  in¬ 
dicates  emphatically  the  feeling  that  retailers  cannot 
compete  on  a  merchandising  basis  with  utilities.  In 
other  words,  typical  retail  competition  does  not  exist 
between  utilities  and  retailers.  In  support  of  this  con¬ 
tention,  merchants  point  to  double  billing  as  an  unfair 
collection  advantage,  failure  on  the  part  of  utilities  to 
segregate  merchandising  and  operating  accounts,  unfair 
selling  advantage  through  the  use  of  meter  readers, 
long-payment  terms  on  instalment  sales,  excessive 
trade-in  allowances,  prizes,  premiums,  sale  of  goods  un¬ 
related  to  electrical  service,  and  the  fact  that  rate 
payers  are  called  upon  to  underwrite  merchandising 
losses.  The  list  of  complaints  could  be  extended,  but 
these  are  indicative  of  the  general  sentiment. 

Is  Cooperation  Possible? 

Cooperation  has  become  so  much  of  a  platitude  that 
many  business  men  are  skeptical  of  its  value.  This  is 
because  cooperation  has  been,  in  many  cases,  an  ex¬ 
pression  rather  than  a  plan  of  action.  Cooperation 
should  l)e  “debunked”  and  electrical  merchandising 
offers  a  fertile  field  for  this  process. 

Thirty-seven  cities  reported  that  the  utility  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  could  be  solved  by  cooperation.  Seven¬ 
teen  stated  that  cooperation  was  impossible  —  it  had 
failed — merchants  were  no  longer  receptive.  Seventy- 
seven  cities  reported  active  cooperation  and  50  of  these 
stated  that  cooperation  was  highly  successful.  Forty- 
six  cities  reported  effective  cooperation  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion ;  44,  in  the  elimination  of  trade 
evils;  40,  in  the  elimination  of  price  cutting;  40,  in 
the  demonstration  of  appliances ;  39,  in  the  matter  of 
deferred  payment  plans;  39,  in  the  limiting  of  trade-in 
allowances;  and  33,  in  the  servicing  of  appliances. 

A  Test  of  Cooperation 

Cooperation  is  possible.  To  be  successful,  it  must 
have  an  immediate  objective.  It  must  be  practical.  It 
cannot  be  handed  down  from  the  top.  It  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  mere  statement  of  grievances.  It  must  be 
approached  as  a  merchandising  problem.  It  must  rest 
on  the  fundamental  assumption  that  business  men  must 
work  out  their  own  problem.  It  must  proceed  on  a 
local  basis  and  local  retail  trade  associations  should 
form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  this.  Cooperation  must 
be  continuous.  One  group  meeting  is  not  sufficient. 


The  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee  was 
organized  over  a  year  ago  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
trade  relation  problems  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist 
in  the  merchandising  and  promotion  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  At  the  outset,  this  committee  drew  up  a  set  of 
principles  which  might  well  form  the  background  of 
cooperative  relations  and  set  into  motion  fair  merchan¬ 
dising  practice.  At  the  present  time,  the  Committee 
is  directing  its  efforts  into  spheres  of  market  research 
that  will  produce  facts  essential  to  the  solution  of  trade 
difficulties  and  promote  the  constructive  merchandising 
and  profitable  promotion  of  electrical  appliances. 

The  Joint  Committee  represents  the  highest  form  of 
cooperative  venture.  It  has  a  glorious  opportunity,  the 
fulfillment  of  which  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  its 
members,  an  appreciation  of  marketing  problems  in¬ 
volved,  w’illingness  to  deal  with  concrete  cases,  and  a 
capacity  to  see  both  sides  of  the  problem. 

The  Joint  Committee  provides  an  executive  contact 
which  should  go  far  in  developing  confidence,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  settlement  of  business  difficulties.  It  provides 
a  central  research  unit,  which  must  lead  in  the  collection 
of  distribution  facts,  and  in  formation  of  policy  based 
on  these  facts.  It  can  also  serve  to  initiate  practical 
cooperation  among  local  groups.  The  dynamics  of 
merchandising  demands  the  continuous  functioning  of 
such  a  committee.  The  field  is  open  and  there  is  much 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  Vi  ay  Out 

Dealer  opposition  to  utility  merchandising  is  becom¬ 
ing  widespread  and  better  organized.  If  dealer-utility 
cooperative  plans  prove  successful  and  secure  more 
general  acceptance,  further  opposition  may  l)e  checked, 
rhe  way  out  may  be  found  in  the  thorough*  application 
of  the  cooperative  principles  of  merchandising.  It  may 
l)e  found  in  the  establishment  of  separate  merchandising 
organizations  by  utilities,  operating  along  the  lines  of 
established  merchandising  practice.  It  may  be  that  a 
new  merchandising  division  of  labor  will  evolve,  in 
which  the  utilities  will  pioneer  in  the  marketing  of  new 
appliances  and  heavy-duty  appliances,  but  maintain 
continuous  advertising  of  electrical  appliances  in  gen¬ 
eral.  This  would  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  the 
merchandising  of  appliances  which  have  gained  wide 
consumer  acceptance. 

This  examination  of  utility  merchandising  in  152 
cities,  offers  a  direct  challenge  to  business  statesman¬ 
ship.  The  future  of  electrical  merchandising  depends 
iqxjn  the  manner  in  which  this  problem  is  handled  and 
upon  merchandising  and  managerial  skill  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  marketing  of  electrical  appliances.  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  department  store?  Has 
nublic  interest  been  adequately  considered?  Could  re¬ 
tailers  sell  more  appliances  without  the  aid  of  utilities? 
Is  legislation  the  solution?  If  not  legislation,  what? 
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The  New  Tax  Bill 

(Continued  from  page  396) 

such  tax  as  is  not  j)ermitted  to  be  added  to  the  con¬ 
tract  price;  that  is,  unless  such  contract  made  prior 
to  May  1,  1932.  prohibits  the  addition  of  the  tax. 

There  is  also  a  tax  ujx)n  telegraph,  telephone,  radio 
and  cable  facilities. 

A  tax  on  safe  deposit  boxes,  effective  on  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  President  signs  the  bill,  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  {)aid  for  the  safety  l)Ox  rental,  to  be  paid  by 
the  j)erson  paying  for  the  use  of  the  safety  deposit  box. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  President’s  signature  and 
before  July  1,  1934,  there  is  imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents 
ujxjn  checks,  drafts  or  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money  presented  for  payment  to  any  bank,  banker  or 
trust  company,  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  maker  or 
drawer. 

The  retroactive  revaluation  of  depreciated  estates 
was  stricken  from  the  bill.  This  referred  to  revaluation 
of  the  estate  of  a  decedent  who  died  between  Septem- 
l)er  1,  1928.  and  January  1,  1932.  and  the  computation 
of  the  value  of  the  estate  would,  under  the  section  de¬ 
leted,  have  been  based  upon  values  as  of  a  date  eighteen 
months  after  decedent’s  death,  but  the  tax  under  the 
deleted  provisions  could  not  have  l)een  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  tax  computed  without  reference  to  the 
deleted  section. 

The  following  section  imposes  the  postal  rates  on 
first  and  second  class  matter: 

“Sec.  1001.  (a)  On  and  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  until  July  1.  1934,  the  rate  of  postage  on 
all  mail  matter  of  the  first  class  (except  postal 
cards  and  private  mailing  or  post  cards,  and 
except  other  first  class  matter  on  which  the 
rate  of  postage  under  existing  law  is  1  cent  for 
each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof )  shall  l)e  1 
cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  in 
addition  to  the  rate  provided  by  existing  law. 

“(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1932.  and  until 
July  1.  1934.  on  the  advertising  portion  of  any 
publication  entered  as  sec6nd-class  matter  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  zone  rates  of  postage  under  exist¬ 
ing  law.  the  rates  per  pound  or  fraction  there¬ 
of  for  delivery  within  the  eight  jxjstal  zones 
established  for  fourth-class  matter  shall  l)e  as 
follows : 

“  For  the  first  and  second  zones,  2  cents. 

“  For  the  third  zone.  3  cents. 

“For  the  fourth  zone,  5  cents. 

“For  the  fifth  zone.  6  cents. 

“For  the  sixth  zone,  7  cents. 

“For  the  seventh  zone.  9  cents. 

“For  the  eighth  zone,  and  l)etween  the 
Phillipine  Islands  and  any  jxjrtion  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  several 
Territories  and  possessions,  10 
cents.” 

Based  upon  present  information  the  President  will 
likely  sign  the  bill  not  later  than  Wednesday,  June 
8th,  in  which  event  excise  taxes  would  become  effective 
after  the  22nd  of  June. 


LUXURIOUS 
LIVING 
AS  LOW  AS 
$3  A  DAY  .  $17  A  WEEK 


Tower  Rooms  20th  to  35th  Floors  $4  A  Doy  $25  A  Week 


All  Rates  Include  Continental  Breakfast 

Served  throunh  special  recess  in  your  door.  K^t  hot  in  thermoa 
jus.  Ready  for  you  when  you’re  ready  for  it,  without  waiter 
to  interrupt  you  or  to  tip. 

A  Library  Richly  Stocked  with  Volumes  Old  &  New 

Quiet,  luxuriously  ap^inted,  the  Barbizon-Plaza  library  is  the 
ideal  room  for  browsing  or  research. 


Refreshments  Are  Served  at  Mezzanine  Concerts 

Every  evening  our  own  String  Quartet,  with  guest  artist,  plays 
on  the  mezzanine,  while  guests  are  served  with  refreshments, 
with  the  hotel’s  compliments. 


Bridge  and  Backgammon  Club  Is  Open  To  Guests 

The  guest  privileges  include  admission  to  bridge  and  backgam¬ 
mon  club,  and  to  the  card  and  game  rooms. 


Cafe  De  Barbizon  for  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Charming  restaurant,  modern  as  to  decoration,  moderate  as  to 
price,  French  as  to  cuisine.  The  luncheon  at  85  cents  and 
dinner  at  $1.25  are  superb. 

An  Art  Gallery  For  Current  Exhibitions 

There  is  always  an  interesting  exhibition  of  modern  painting 
and  sculpture  in  this  charming  gallery. 


Musicales  In  The  Concert  Hall 

Distinguished  artists  are  engaged  to  entertain  our  guests  in 
the  classic  Concert  Hall. 


The  Sky  Salon  For  Sun  Basking 

No  need  for  a  trip  South  to  bask  in  the  health-giving,  re¬ 
vivifying  rays  of  the  sun.  Lie  out  in  the  open  air  or  under 
healthful  glass,  forty  stories  above  the  clamor,  and  relax  happily. 


Topical  Talks  By  Eminent  Contemporaries 

Every  Friday  night  there  is  a  talk  ^ven  by  a  famous  lecturer, 
author  or  columnist.  Speakers  this  season  included  Lowell 
Thomas,  Carveth  Wells.  Dr.  Lawrence  McKinley  Gould,  John 
Vassos.  Sponsored  by  Library-Book  Shop. 


Saddle  Horses  Brought  To  The  Door 

With  the  Park  and  a  horse  at  the  front  door,  riding  becomes 
an  easily  accomplished  fact.  The  rates  are  very  reasonable 

Radio  In  Every  Roo.m  Every  Room  With  Bath 

We  will  be  delighted  to  conduct  you  on  a  personal  tour  of 
inspection,  completely  without  obligation. 

Send  for  Booklet  NRB — or  phone  Cl  rcle  7-7000  for  information 

BARBIZON-PIAZ^  HOTEL 

101  WEST  58th  STREET,  Centrol  Park  South,  N.  Y. 
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Fashion  and  Quality 

(Continued  from  page  397) 


omizing,  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  make  a  ; 
wide  variety  of  cheap  garments  serve  the  purpose.  The  i 
result  has  been  disappointing ;  it  is  as  hopeless  as  expect-  ( 
ing  a  half  dozen  amateur  violinists  to  take  the  place  of 
a  Fritz  Kreisler.  Quality,  not  numbers,  is  the  first 
essential.  Even  if  there  can  be  only  one  new  coat  or 
suit,  have  it  of  good  quality.  There  is  a  fineness  and 
finish  about  good  materials  that  sets  them  entirely 
apart  from  all  cheap  imitations ;  there  is  artistry  in  the 
work  of  skillful  cutting  and  fitting,  in  the  integrity  of 
fashion  and  the  completeness  of  detail  that  at  once  pro¬ 
claim  the  woman  of  good  taste.  Basically,  therefore, 
the  secret  of  dressing  well  and  economically  lies  in 
selecting  clothing  of  good  quality. 

Let  me  here  take  time  to  set  right  another  general 
misunderstanding.  Good  quality  is  not  necessarily  high 
priced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  startling  price  re¬ 
ductions  are  now  found  in  the  finest  merchandise.  Of 
course,  all  grades  of  merchandise  are  now  much  lower 
in  price  than  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  by  far 
the  greatest  readjustment  has  been  made  in  the  best 
quality  products.  This  is  particularly  true  of  wearing 
apparel.  Many  consumers  are  missing  the  best  values 
because  they  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  certain 
shops  are  far  beyond  their  means  and  have  not  even 
dared  to  investigate.  They  will  be  amazed  to  find  how 
very  inexpensive  even  the  best  is  today. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
slender  purse  should  be  deprived  of  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  method  of  buying.  If  it  is  more  economical  to  buy 
good  clothing  and  this  is  true  beyond  any  doubt — 
then  certainly  the  people  of  limited  means  should  have 
siKh  advantc^e.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  that  retail  merchants  are  learning  in 
this  period  of  readjustment.  Good  quality  can  be  made 
and  sold  at  prices  only  a  little  higher  than  those  of  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise.  The  many  frills  that  previously 
have  been  associated  with  the  retailing  of  quality  goods 
were  unimportant.  What  has  been  needed  and  what  is 
now  being  accomplished,  is  to  provide  the  best  quality 
at  low  selling  expense  and  consequently  at  low  prices. 

A  New  Period 

We  are  now  in  a  new  period,  and  in  this  respect 
it  promises  to  be  a  far  more  sensible  period  than  any 
before  There  will  be  fewer  gold-braided  doormen, 
but  there  will  be  more  salespeople  of  intelligence,  who 
understand  the  real  wants  and  needs  of  the  customer. 

What  about  fashion?  Will  that  be  neglected  in  this 
new  period?  So  far  as  sound,  popularly  accepted  fash¬ 
ion  is  concerned — No.  Real  fashion  in  dress  is  as  much 
a  part  of  our  lives  as  good  music  or  a  beautiful  home. 
It  expresses  the  things  we  stand  for.  It  is  an  asset  that 
we  cannot  and  need  not  sacrifice.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  true  fashion,  which  so  expresses 
our  personal  desires,  and  the  many  cheap  and  meaning¬ 
less  fads  which  many  people  mistake  for  fashion. 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  a  woman  complain  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  buy  good  clothes  because  the  styles 
changed  so  often.  She  had  missed  the  real  secret  and 
enjoyment  of  being  well  dressed.  Instead  of  buying  a 
few  good  dresses  of  really  correct  fashion,  she  had 


spent  her  money  attempting  to  keep  up  with  every 
cheap  innovation  that  appeared,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  liecoming  to  her.  Because  of  the  inferior 
material  and  workmanship  in  such  clothing,  she  never 
attained  the  smart,  well-dressed  appearance  she  sought, 
but  the  expense  was  greater  than  good  clothing  would 
have  cost.  Fads  are  amusing  to  tho.se  who  can  afford 
them,  but  they  are  in  no  wise  essential  to  smart  dress¬ 
ing.  Quality  is  essential,  and  in  the  long  run  invariably 
proves  more  economical. 

There  is  an  even  broader  service  in  buying  (juality 
merchandise,  in  which  I  believe  the  women  of  New 
England  can  be  depended  upon  for  supixirt.  Certainly 
they  are  the  ones  before  whom  this  matter  must  l)e 
laid,  for  the  women  are  the  actual  buyers  of  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  all  the  goods  sold  in  the  retail  stores. 
Through  their  buying,  the  women  have  it  in  their  jxjwer 
to  wipe  out  one  of  the  most  dangerous  abuses  with 
which  any  industrial  community  can  be  beset.  I  refer 
to  the  sweat.shop. 

Exploitation  of  Labor 

During  the  past  two  years  of  reduced  employment, 
a  certain  type  of  manufacturer  has  come  into  New 
England  that  ordinarily  would  not  be  tolerated  here. 
He  is  not  particularly  skillful ;  in  fact,  on  a  basis  of  fair 
competition  he  could  not  exist.  His  only  asset  is  his 
ruthlessness  in  exploiting  lalior.  Investigations  by  the 
Consumers’  League  and  by  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  reveal  a  condition  among  the  employees  of  these 
plants  that  is  nothing  less  than  slavery.  Their  menace 
to  the  health  and  moral  welfare  of  our  industrial  popu¬ 
lation  is  enough  to  arouse  the  fight  in  every  decent 
citizen.  Only  in  part  have  the  real  facts  been  told, 
for  wherever  money  is  being  made  there  are  always 
some  men  sufficiently  low  and  unscrupulous  to  cover 
and  defend  it. 

From  a  moral  and  sanitation  standpoint,  some  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  these  sweatshops  are  so  loathsome 
I  cannot  describe  them  here.  If  we  consider  only  the 
starvation  wages  that  are  paid,  we  get  a  sufficient  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  menace  which  these  establishments  consti¬ 
tute.  Wage  scales  that  do  not  even  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  react  not  only  upon  the  unfortunate 
directly  involved,  but  strike  at  the  roots  of  our  entire 
social  structure.  Under  them,  also,  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  return  to  prosperity,  for  they  give  no  buying 
power  to  tlip  masses  upon  whose  buving  any  general 
prosperity  must  depend. 

But  who  is  really  responsible  for  this  situation  ?  The 
people  who  want  to  buy  the  goods  that  these  sweat¬ 
shop  manufacturers  produce  are  the  ones  really  re¬ 
sponsible.  Yes,  I  know  we  are  supposed  to  have  legis¬ 
lative  protection  against  this  sort  of  thing,  but  did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  legislature  that  would  take  action  until 
the  majority  of  the  people  demand  it?  There  is  only 
one  group  that  has  the  power  to  stop  sweatshops  in 
;  New  England  and  that  group  is  the  women  of  New 

1  England.  They  are  the  ones  who  do  the  buying.  The 
I  moment  that  the  majority  of  New  England  wr»men 
1  stand  together  and  refuse  to  buy  the  imoduct  of  any 
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concern  that  has  Ijeen  published  as  oixjrating  a  sweat¬ 
shop.  they  can  wipe  out  this  evil  almost  over  night. 

Surely  the  humanitarian  motive  is  enough  to  inspire 
such  effort,  but  if  one  wishes  to  view  the  situation 
simply  from  a  cold-blooded,  business  stand|)oint,  there 
is  further  reason  why  New  England  cannot  afford  to 
have  tlie  living  standards  of  its  industrial  population 
demoralized.  The  very  return  of  prosperity  to  which 
ever}’one  is  looking  forward  must  depend  upon  the 
buying  power  of  the  masses.  The  starvation  wage 
schedules  set  up  by  the  sweatshops  do  not  provide 
such  purchasing  power.  They  are  not  even  sufficient  to 
maintain  bodily  health.  We  do  not  attain  prosperity 
by  making  slaves  of  a  large  part  of  our  people. 

Nor  is  it  any  hardship  on  the  consumer  to  rule  out 
the  products  of  the  sweatshop.  Invariably,  they  are 
poor  and  fail  to  uive  satisfaction.  They  are  cheap,  yes, 
but  in  the  long  run  they  are  the  most  expensive,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  shoddy  and  do  not  give  the  service  re¬ 
quired.  I  know  this  is  true  in  clothing,  because  I  have 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  this  subject.  Good  qualitj’ 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  most  econ¬ 
omical.  Good  quality  does  not  necessarily  mean  high 
price.  In  the  markets,  at  present,  is  some  of  the  finest 
merchandise  at  very  low  prices.  It  is  made  by  skilled 
labor  at  a  reasonable  wage,  its  low  price  is  the  result 
of  careful  buying  of  raw  materials  by  the  manufacturer, 
of  the  ingenious  efficiency  of  his  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  efficient,  economical  manner  in  which 
it  is  merchandised  by  the  retail  merchant.  Such  goods, 
regardless  of  their  low  price,  give  satisfaction  and  in¬ 
variably  are  the  most  economical. 

My  closing  word  to  you,  therefore,  is  to  buy  good 
quality.  If  it  is  clothing,  select  clothes  that  will  become 
a  part  of  yourself,  clothes  that  are  made  of  good  ma¬ 
terials,  that  are  cut  and  fitted  by  skilled  workmen. 
Select  the  style  that  is  most  becoming  to  you.  If  the 
garment  is  of  good  quality  and  if  it  is  offered  by  a 
rei)utable  merchant,  you  will  never  need  to  worry-  about 
its  being  in  fashion. 


The  cablegrams  reproduced  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  were  received  during  the  Banquet  at 
the  February  Convention  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  (The  International 
System).  The  Editor. 


^or 

TAKE'WITHf" 


^or 

DELIVERY 


Bags  Sealad  with 
Gummed  Tape 


BA6I 


l^roved  Most  Sotisfactory 
and  E^conomical  1 


79% 


FOR  SALE 

Ciimplete  Emlxisograph  System,  including  the  units  for  mak¬ 
ing  cards  and  other  accessories  relative  thereto.  F-44-32. 

FOR  SALE 

Simplex  yard  goods  measuring  machine,  model  No.  394,  has 
a  general  Electric  Motor  designed  for  alternating  current.  As 
good  as  new.  Price  $75.  F-45-32. 

-ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
An  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  who  does  a 
good  job  economically.  University  graduate;  nine  years  ex¬ 
cellent  experience  including  three  years  as  a  Chicago  State 
executive.  Thoroughly  understands  merchandising;  and  knows 
how  to  co-operate  with  buyers  and  merchandise  men  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  store’s  profits.  F-46-32. 

FUR  BUYER 

Tlioroughly  trained — knows  all  phases  of  fur  market.  Excel. 
Ifnt  judge  of  valuer,  style,  aggressive  promotions.  F-47-32. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Seven  years  experience  with  high  grade  stores.  Excellent 
record.  Will  go  anywhere.  F-48-32. 


of  the  items 
®  sold  by  the 
overage  department  store, 
whether  for  delivery  or 
'take  with"  con  be  most 
economically  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  packed  in  merchan¬ 
dise  bogs  and  envelopes. 

Comprehensive  surveys  in 
every  department  store  sec¬ 
tion— stop-watch  observa¬ 
tion  of  packaging  operations 
— comparison  of  the  weights 


and  costs  of  the  materials 
used  . . .  prove  it,  absolutely. 

The  detailed  cost  figures  of 
stores  standardizing  on  bogs 
wherever  possible,  confirm 
these  scientific  findings. 

For  customer  convenience, 
prestige,  publicity  value,  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials,  it  will  pay  you  to 
learn  the  facts.  Full  informa¬ 
tion,  without  obligation, 
gladly  given. 


WOLF  BROf. 

Complete  and  Envelope  Service 

S32  12tlt  St.»  Pkiladclpkia*  Pa. 
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sujjeriors  and  associates.  In  the  case  of  a  buyer,  the 
major  jiart  of  his  training  conies  from  his  merchandise 
manager,  in  the  planning  and  supervision  of  his  de¬ 
partmental  activities.  Of  course,  there  are  others  who 
contribute  to  his  training.  The  Controller  is  in  a  pos¬ 
ition  to  give  him  considerable  information;  the  Floor 
Superintendent  can  influence  his  relationship  to  his 
people;  the  entire  Personnel  Division  can  help  him  in 
his  store-wide  relationships.  The  last  three  factors  act 
indirectly  in  his  training,  as  against  the  Merchandise 
Manager,  who  carries  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  his 
dollars  and  cents  results  and  is  in  constant  touch  with 
him. 

With  the  pressure  of  business  and  the  tempo  that 
must  be  maintained  on  a  merchandising  job,  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  exasperation  and  imjiatience  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  people  militates  against  a  training  attitude  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  business.  Someone  must  definitely 
offset  this  tendency  and  examine  the  quality  of  job 
training.  Of  course,  successful  production  is  not  the 
result  of  a  divine  gift  so  much  as  it  is  of  well- formed, 
constructive  work  habits.  In  the  academic  world,  it  is 
Ijecoming  more  generally  realized  that  the  teacher  is 
resix)nsible  for  the  pupils’  failures.  In  the  retail  world, 
we  are  a  long  way  from  accepting  the  jx)int  of  view  that 
a  merchandise  manager’s*  sui)ervision  is  responsible  to 
any  degree  for  the  buyer’s  results,  though  examination 
may  prove  it  to  l)e  true  in  case  after  case. 

By  dint  of  explanation,  repetition,  and  forceful 
check-up,  a  buyer  can  improve  his  methods,  but  his 
superior  must  put  on  a  conscious  campaign  to  get  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  important  to  follow  the  progress  of  a  new 
department  head  on  his  job  closely  and  discuss  with 
his  sujjerior  si)ecific  things  that  can  bring  improvement, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  the  training  problem 
a  conscious  one  rather  than  an  incidental  one  in  the 
sui>erior’s  mind. 

An  indefinite,  intangible  job  is  this,  of  keeping  a 
training  attitude  alive  against  the  sweep  of  the  day’s 
business,  and  the  technique  for  accomplishing  it  is 
still  to  be  perfected.  It  lies  partly  in  being  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  each  job,  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  departmental  activities,  watching  the  success 
of  the  man  on  his  job,  observing  his  activities,  anti 
analyzing  the  results  his  superiors  are  getting  from 
their  training  of  him.  Above  all,  his  progress  must  be 
discussed  with  his  superior  and  suggestions  made  for 
more  training — for  it  is  job  training  that  determines 
the  real  usefulness  of  the  individual  to  the  organization. 

Follow-up  of  Performance 

The  demand  that  adequate  job  training  be  done,  or 
any  type  of  training  for  that  matter,  must  l)e  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  organization,  if 
it  is  to  bear  results.  When  an  executive  has  been  with 
us  about  a  month,  the  first  formal  check-up  on  his  jier- 
formance  is  made  by  the  Personnel  Director,  who  is  a 
Vice-President  of  the  organization.  Information  as  to 
the  start  he  has  made  on  the  job,  is  gathered  from  his 
merchandise  manager,  from  associates  and  from  obser¬ 
vation,  so  that  the  interview  may  be  based  on  as  s|)ecific 
facts  as  possible. 


A  periodic  inventor)’  of  the  executive  force,  is  an 
excellent  training  device,  for  it  mirrors  si)ecifically  for 
them  the  impressions  they  make  on  their  superiors  and 
associates.  Once  a  year,  our  buying  group  is  rated  by 
the  Merchandise  Manager,  the  Floor  Superintendent, 
the  Controller,  the  Head  of  the  Marking  and  Receiving 
Department,  and  the  Advertising  Head.  These  ratings 
cover  lx)th  iwrsonality  traits  and  merchandising  ability. 
The  composite  picture  is  pre.sented  to  the  buyer  in  an 
interview  and  discussed  with  him,  giving  him  the  points 
where  he  is  strong,  discussing  the  places  where  he  is 
’weak  and  what  might  l)e  done  to  build  them  up.  Few 
buyers  have  ever  sat  down  and  consitlered  themselves 
seriously  from  the  |X)int  of  view  of  their  personal  assets 
and  liabilities  and  the  reaction  to  constructive  suggest¬ 
ions  is  a  healthy  one. 

This  type  of  rating  serves  a  double  purpose,  for 
beside  gathering  together  all  the  opinions  there  are 
alK)Ut  an  individual,  it  makes  the  rater  clarify  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  per.son  in  his  own  mind.  Before  the  inter¬ 
view  with  buyers  are  scheduled,  each  rating  is  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  merchandise  manager  for  the  specific 
reasons  behind  the  decision  on  a  rating.  The  opjwr- 
tunity  comes  then  to  determine  what  can  be  done  for  the 
individual,  if  a  weakness  is  presented. 

Of  course,  informational  meetings  and  classroom 
work  are  planned  for  instruction  in  merchandising 
problems,  arithmetic,  departmental  oi)eration,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  group  as  a  whole  needs.  They  are  of  definite 
l)enefit  and  contribute  to  the  standardized  ojieration 
of  the  store.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  a  Personnel 
Division  to  be  able  to  rejiort  “last  year  we  had  so 
many  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  so  many  people,” 
for  the  qualitative  measures  of  its  work  are  few.  Yet 
it  seems  as  if  we  were  yielding  too  much  to  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  until  we  .set  up  some  more  effective 
technique  for  the  influencing  of  the  day  to  day  job 
training  of  executives,  the  group  we  hold  responsible 
for  directing  the  activities  of  the  largest  portion  of  our 
store  jiersonnel. 

Rating  Form 

This  is  one  of  the  rating  forms  used  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Division  to  give  an  estimate  of  a  Buyer’s  skill — 

Directions 

1.  Read  over  the  complete  list  of  questions  first. 

2.  Then  take  each  question  in  order.  Read  the  state¬ 
ments  under  the  que.stion  and  rate  each  statement 
as  follows; 

a.  If  the  statement  is  characteristic  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

1).  If  the  statement  apiilies  in  most  instances. 

c.  If  the  statement  sometimes  applies. 

d.  If  the  statement  applies  rarely,  if  ever. 

Try  to  think  of  s^iecific  instances  to  substantiate 
your  judgment.  Put  the  letter  before  the  statement. 

3.  After  you  have  rated  each  statement,  read  the  main 
questions  again  and  indicate,  whether  or  not  you 
believe  the  individual,  on  the  xvhole,  to  be  excellent, 
good,  fair,  or  poor  in  that  respect. 
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A  Pressing  Invitation 


Two  new  accounting  devices  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  retail  organizations  will  be  demonstrated 
at  the  Controllers’  Congress  in  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation’s  exhibit. 

Every  member  who  attends  the  Concurrent 
Conventions  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
June  13-16,  is  urged  to  ask  for  demonstrations  of  tjiese 
devices — the  Automatic  Summary  Punch  and  the 
Direct  Subtraction  Accounting  Machine — and  wit¬ 
ness  the  amazing  results  produced  by  these  new  aids 
to  Electric  Accounting. 

You  are  also  urged  to  ask  our  representatives 
to  explain  the  adaptability  of  this  equipment  to  your 
setup  and  advise  you  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  Whatever  your  individual  accounting 
problems  may  be  you  will  find  their  solutions  here. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

tnternationol  Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machines  ...  International  Time  Recorders  and  Electric  Time  SystiRiiM 
International  Industrial  Scales  .  .  .  Dayton  Moneyweight  Scales  and  Store  Equipment 


General  Offices 

,  270  BROADWAY,  NEW.  YORK,  N.  Y.  ' 

offices  and  service  stations  in 


j^ERNIjTIO^ 


Canadian  Division 

300  CAMPBELL  AVE.,  W.  TORONTO,  ONT.  , 

ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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MERCHANDISING  TECHNIQUE 

1.  Does  he  follow  the  trend  of  consumer  demand 
intelligently? 

Uses  store  records,  want  slips,  comparison 
reports,  unit  control  records  to  study  his 
customers. 

Watches  customer  demand  by  contact  with 
them  in  his  department. 

Checks  with  salespeople  on  customers’  re¬ 
action  to  items  of  merchandise. 

Studies  information  in  magazines,  fashion 
services,  market  contacts,  competitors’ 
promotions  for  new  items  of  volume  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Investigates  new  resources  for  items  adapt¬ 
able  to  his  department. 

Underline  general  impression — Excellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. 

2.  Does  he  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  financial 
operation  of  his  department? 

'Fakes  an  active  part  in  planning  the  sales 
and  stock  budget. 

Plans  intelligently  sales  (piotas  and  takes 
them  seriously. 

Distributes  his  “open  to  buy”  through  the 
month. 

Plans  his  expehditures  for  staples,  novelties, 
promotions,  and  adheres  to  his  plans. 

Uses  his  advertising  appropriation  to  best 
advantage. 

Distributes  markdown  appropriation  prop¬ 
erly. 

Watches  departmental  expense  figures. 
.\djusts  plans  as  circumstances  warrant  it. 
Underline  general  impression — Excellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. 

3.  Does  he  select  merchandise  intelligently? 

Buys  in  relation  to  planned  stocks  and  price 
lines. 

Keeps  stocks  low  and  new. 

Has  keen  knowledge  of  sources  of  supply. 
Has  a  “nose”  for  promotional  items. 

Takes  advantage  of  market  conditions. 

Is  a  keen  trader. 

Keeps  stock  well  balanced  as  to — 

Up-to-date  styles,  quality,  assortments. 

Samples  new  merchandise  intelligently — 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  what  someone 
else  is  selling. 

Does  not  buy  too  manv  jobs. 

Does  not  over-buy. 

Underline  general  impression — Excellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. 

4.  Is  he  active  in  promoting  and  selling  merchandise? 

Promotes  liest  selling  price  lines. 

Follows  through  on  advertising  plans. 
Writes  copy  for  ads  and  selects  merchandise 
for  sketching. 


Supervises  departmental  and  window  dis¬ 
plays.  ‘  ■ 

Makes  detail  preparations  for  special  pro- 
i  motions. 

I  Plans  for  disposal  of  left  overs  from  promo- 

1  tions. 

i  Sees  that  suitable  merchandise  is  supplied 
'  I  to  booths  and  follows  through  sale  of 
I  same. 

Underline  general  impression — Excellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. 

5.  Does  he  study  the  results  of  his  operations? 

Knows  business  arithmetic  and  can  interpret 
his  figures. 

Watches  the  figures  for — 

Gross  profit 
Markup 
Markdown 
T  urnover 
Stock  shortage 
Discounts 

Keeps  within  budgets. 

Investigates  and  clears  out  prior  stock. 
Checks  to  see  that  assortments  are  complete 
and  price  lines  at  minimum. 

Underline  general  impression — Excellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. 

6.  Does  he  see  that  details  are  carried  out  promptly 
and  efficiently? 

I  Orders  are  signed  and  checked  up  for  accur¬ 

acy. 

Bills  are  retailed  in  relation  to  value  of 
merchandise. 

Orders  on  file  are  checked. 

Bills  are  rechecked. 

Merchandise  is  inspected  and  according  to 
si)ecifications. 

1  Department  layout  planned  for  promotions. 

'  Pro]X)rtions  time  between  market  and  store 

1  properly. 

Underline  general  impression — Excellent — Good — 

Fair — Poor. 

7.  Does  he  supervise  stock  work? 

Directs  arrangement  of  stock  on  floor  and 
in  reserve. 

W'atches  daily  care  of  stock. 

Knows  what  is  in  reserve  stock. 

Sees  that  floor  stocks  are  kept  complete. 
Underline  general  impression — E.xcellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. 

8.  Have  there  been  any  outstanding  accomplishments 
or  failures  in  his  merchandising? 


Underline  general  impression — Excellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. 
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For  the  Retailer’s  Bookshelf  j 

“New  Psychology  of  Selling  and  .\dvertising”  by  Henry  C. 
Link,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.— Price  $3.00. 

In  this  Work,  the  author  has  made  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  field  of  selling  and  advertising. 

Dr.  Link  is  not  only  a  psychologist  of  internatiotral 
reputation,  but  he  has  devoted  a  number  of  years  to 
the  problems  of  publicity  and  merchandising  in  two  of 
our  great  department  stores.  His  valuable  experience 
in  the  field  of  retailing  enables  him  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  the  problems  of  advertising  and  selling, 
peculiar  to  retail  distribution. 

This  volume  is  stripped  of  all  “frills  and  foibles,” 
and  the  subject  matter  is  presented  in  a  manner  readily 
understandable  by  the  retail  executive  possessing  a 
meager,  or  no  scientific  knowledge  of  psychology. 

In  Advertising  and  Selling,  an  appeal  is  constantly 
l)eing  made  to  human  instincts,  habits,  and  emotions. 
In  every  sale,  not  only  are  tangible  goods  or  services 
exchanged,  but  perhaps  more  important,  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  customer  must  be  influenced  and  stimu¬ 
lated  favorably  towards  the  goods  or  ser^ces  on  sale. 
This  volume  sets  forth  in  a  clear,  practical  manner 
how  this  can  be  accomplished  most  effectively. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  consumer  attitude  and 
buying  habits  today,  we  recommend  the  reading  of  this 
l)Ook  to  all  retail  executives  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  advertising  and  selling. 

This  hook  and  other  publications  on  retailing  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  ordered  through  the  .Association. 


Educational  Exhibits — Joint  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  423) 

Rayon  Yarn 

The  Viscose  Company 

200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

The  Viscose  Company,  makers  of  Crown  Brand  Kayon  Yarn, 
will  exhibit  special  features  of  its  Tested  Quality  Control  Plan 
of  particular  interest  to  department  store  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers'  and  Saies  Promotion  Divisions.  Tested  quality  rayon 
merchandise,  window  and  counter  cards  and  other  sales  aids 
for  rayon  departments  will  be  '  shown.  How  Bloomingdale 
Brothers  conducted  a  tested  quality  rayon  promotion  will  lie 
explained  by  representatives  of  the  Viscose  Company  and  by 
means  of  samples  of  the  store's  advertising  and  photographs  of 
windows.  The  Summer  issue  of  The  Crown  News,  describing 
mechanics  of  Bloomingdale's  Rayon  Week  will  be  given  out  at 
the  Convention. 

Sanforizing 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York 

Sanforizing — A  patented  mechanical  process  for  shrinking 
woven  textiles. 

It  determines  precisely  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  dimensions  of  woven  cotton  fabrics 
when  subjected  to  severe,  everyday  full  laundry  treatment. 

The  Process  positively  controls  shrinkage,  making  it  possible 
to  size  washable  wearing  apparel  accurately  and  permanently. 

Sanforizing  prolongs  the  wearability  of  washable  apparel  as 
long  as  the  garments  are  in  service,  thus  enhancing  their  quality 
value  and  insuring  consumer  confidence. 

Shoemakers 

Natural  Bridfe  Shoemakers 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Evans,  formerly  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  and  now  Managing  Director  of 
the  Natural  Bridge  Shoemakers,  will  attend  the  New  York 
Convention  with  displays  of  Natural  Bridge  shoes. 

The  “Natural  Bridge  Plan”  is  adapted  especially  for  present 
day  department  store  merchandising  of  VVomen's  and  Girls' 
shoes  retailing  from  to  $6. 
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How  can  a  1932  • 
volume  of  merchandise 
be  sold  with  1922 
transportation 
facilities? 


]|^ORE  AND  MORE,  as  prices  go  down,  the 
tendency  is  to  compensate  with  an 
increased  number  of  transactions  to  maintain 
volume  of  business — to  induce  people  by 
advertising,  special  sales,  lowered  prices,  etc., 
to  visit  the  store  and  buy.  Oftentimes  this 
is  done  when  the  store  has  not  the  vertical 
transportation  facilities  to  handle  this  extra 
store  traffic. 

If  customers  cannot  conveniently  reach 
the  floors  where  merchandise  is  on  display, 
they  cannot  buy  and  aU  the  work  of  getting 
them  to  the  store  is  futile  effort.  The 
solution  to  many  present-day  department 
store  problems  is  not  in  store  management 
alone,  but  rather  in  the  combination  of  store 
management  and  transportation  engineering. 

The  engineers  of  Otis  Elevator  Company 
will  be  glad  to  assist  you  with  the  transpor¬ 
tation  side  of  the  problem.  They  will 
analyze  your  store  traffic  together  with 
transportation  facilities  and  tell  you  just 
what  is  needed  to  carry  customers  to  upper- 
floor  merchandise.  This  analysis  is  free  and 
the  solution  submitted  will  be  the  most 
economical  possible. 

You  are  invited  to  telephone  the  Otis 
office  of  your  city  today  and  ask  for  a  store 
traffic  analysis.  Remember  that  you  are  in 
no  way  obligated  by  it.  Otis  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  339  offices  throughout  the  world. 
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below  the  point  where  the  amount  of  margin  which  it 
produces  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  exi)enses  which 
stores  apparently  must  incur  under  present  methods 
of  operating.  One  cannot  say  that  the  average  sale  is 
too  small ;  nor  that  exi)enses  are  too  high.  One  can 
say  that  the  balance  between  the  two  has  been  disturbed 
and  must  be  restored.  If  the  average  sale  can  be  in¬ 
creased  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  exi)ense, 
that  may  effect  a  cure.  Otherwise,  expense  must  he  re¬ 
duced,  either  by  lower  prices  for  the  goods  and  services 
which  go  to  make  up  expense,  or  by  greater  oi>erating 
efficiency,  or  by  an  actual  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
work,  or  service,  which  stores  i)erform.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  department  and  specialty  stores 
have  set  up  complicated,  expensive  machinery  and  are 
using  that  machinery  to  do  work  which  cannot  i)ay  the 
charges  for  the  machinery.  The  obvious  cure  is  (a)  to 
provide  work  which  can  bear  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
or  (b)  to  reduce  the  amount  of  machinery.  In  either 
case,  it  is  easier  to  state  the  need  than  to  accomplish 
the  result. 

Constructive  Suggestions 

These  three  conclusions,  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  other  facts,  jjoint  to  several  constructive  suggestions 
regarding  the  steps  which,  seemingly,  store  e.xecutives 
should  take  at  this  time. 

First,  with  res])ect  to  margin,  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  margin  apparently  cannot  lie  increased  much  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  about  it. 
Undoubtedly  many,  if  not  most,  executives  can  increase 
the  rate  of  initial  markup  to  some  degree  without  im¬ 
pairing  their  stores'.  connx;titive  positions.  This  should 
be  done.  .Also,  there  is  room  for  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  markdowns  and  other  retail 
reductions.  If  by  careful  analysis  of  demand,  by  better 
selection  of  merchandise,  and  by  better  management  of 
merchandise  once  it  has  been  i)urchased.  the  rate  of 
initial  markup  can  be  increased  by  but  I  i)er  cent  of 
sales,  and  if  the  subsequent  shrinkages  in  markup  can 
be  cut  to  say  four-fifths  of  what  they  are,  the  results 
will  be  distinctly  worth  while.  These  things  seem  not 
too  much  to  ho|x;  for  from  skillful  management. 

.Second,  unquestionably  there  should  be  continued 
effort  to  reduce  costs.  Not  only  should  the  costs  of 
giving  the  existing  amount  of  service  be  cut  systemat¬ 
ically  through  getting  the  benefit  of  all  price  declines, 
including  those  in  wages,  and  through  concerted  efforts 
to  increase  efficiency,  but  also  the  services  which  are 
being  ])erformed  should  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  some.  Customers  give  evidence  of  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  lower  prices  and  restricted  services  of  some 
of  the  chain  stores  and  bargain  basements.  Possibly  a 
realignment  of  de])artment  and  s|)ecialty  store  services 
is  in  order.  Also,  we  have  not  heard  much  as  yet  about 
customers  having  to  wait  to  be  served,  either  in  selling 
departments  or  at  office  windows,  and  there  may  be 
room  for  further  economy  in  this  direction. 

Third,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  widespread  effort 
to  increase  the  average  sale.  Many  stores  seem  still  to 
be  stressing  lower  and  lower  prices,  cheaper  and  cheaper 
merchandise.  Have  stores  exhausted  the  jxjssibilitv  of 


featuring  better  qualities  of  merchandise?  If  stores 
were  to  emphasize  and  sell  better  merchandise,  which 
would  yield  a  larger  amount  of  margin  per  transaction, 
possibly  they  could  reduce  the  percentage  of  margin 
and  still  manage  to  cover  expenses.  This  would  make 
the  better  grades  of  merchandise  more  attractive  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Surely  it  would  be  helpful  to  give  customers 
more  incentive  to  buy  better  things. 

Also,  are  stores  really  trying  to  increase  the  average 
sale  by  selling  merchandise  in  larger  lots?  Recent  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  drug  field  suggest  that  it  does  not  take  nearly 
so  much  inducement  in  the  form  of  either  lower  ]irice 
(jr  sales  effort  to  get  a  customer  to  buy  a  .second  or  third 
piece  of  an  article  called  for  as  it  does  to  get  her  to  buy 
a  second,  different  article.  The  10  cents,  three  for  a 
(juarter,  idea  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Fourth,  the.se  efforts  to  increase  the  average  sale  to 
the  point  where  margin  covers  expense  and  leaves  some¬ 
thing  for  profit,  may  disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  iK»t 
sufficient  demand  for  higher  (juality  merchandise  .sold 
with  present  department  store  service  to  utilize  fully 
])resent  department  store,  and  specialty  store,  plants  and 
facilities.  Thus,  it  may  become  evident  that  stores  can 
operate  part,  but  not  all,  of  their  i)resent  facilities  at  a 
profit  by  increasing  the  average  sale  and  maintaining 
present  standards  of  service.  \\'ay.s  may  be  found  to 
dispose  of  i)art  of  the  remaining  facilities,  such  as  de¬ 
livery  e(iuii)ment.  fixtures,  and  personnel,  but  stores 
may  well  be  forced  to  find  some  way  of  using  profitably 
the  plant  not  required  by  the  reduced  .scale  of  service 
operations.  It  might  be  possible  to  do  this  by  ojjerating 
in  the  remaining  floor  sjjace,  either  directly  or  through 
lease  arrangements,  deiiartments  selling  lower  jirice 
merchandise  with  much  restricted  .service,  possibly  sim¬ 
ilar  in  character  to  that  afforded  by  the  variety  and 
junior  department  store  chains  today.  This  merchan¬ 
dise  would  be  .sold  at  prices  quite  different  from  those 
prevailing  in  the  regular  or  service  ])art  of  the  store. 
Fresumably  the  average  sale  would  be  much  smaller, 
the  exijense  per  transaction  would  be  much  smaller,  and 
the  margin  rate,  though  markedly  different  from  that 
obtaining  in  the  main  store.  sup|K)sedly  would  yield 
sufficient  margin  per  transaction  to  cover  exi)en.ses. 

Adapt  Machinery  to  the  Job 

This  approach  to  the  problem  is  in  line  with  the  idea 
of  ada])ting  the  machinery  to  the  job,  and  of  using 
each  kind  of  machine  only  on  work  to  which  it  is 
adapted.  No  attenqit  has  been  made  here  to  work  out 
details  and  the  .scheme  may  not  offer  any  clue  to  what 
is  needed.  Before  it  is  ado])ted,  some  very  careful  con¬ 
sumer  studies  should  be  made.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  .solution  of  i)re.sent  problems  may  lie  in 
some  such  radical  fleparture  from  present  operating 
traditions. 

Our  .American  people  have  high  standards  of  living. 
Their  buying  {xjwer  has  been  temporarily  interrupted, 
but  their  energy,  their  ability,  and  their  wants  continue. 
The  de])artment  store  and  the  specialty  store  for  years 
have  played  an  important  iiart  in  supplying  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  demand  for  merchandise.  This  demand  for  g  )ods 
cannot  vanish  over  night,  nor  can  the  demand  for  de- 
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REDUCE  YOUR  EXPENSES 

SAVINGS  IN  EXPENSE  is  a  vital  factor  in  all  business  today.  This 
applies  to  INSURANCE  as  well  as  all  other  purchases. 

SAVE  33  Vs  %  of  your  INSURANCE  PREMIUM  by  placing  your 
insurance  with  this  organization,  favorably  known  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  protection  it  affords. 

SMART  INSURANCE  BUYERS  are  taking  advantage  of  our  large 
CASH  SAVINGS  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  likewise. 


INSURANCE  FOR  PREFERRED  SPRINKLERED  RISKS 

FIRE— SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE— WINDSTORM— USE  AND  OCCUPANCY— PROFITS— ETC. 


CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  31,  1931 


ASSETS 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds 

State,  Province,  County  &  Municipal  Bonds 

Other  Bonds  and  Stocks 

First  Mortgage  Loans 

Real  Estate  Owned 

Cash  in  Banks  and  on  Interest 

Premiums  in  Transmission 

All  other  Assets 


§834,437.38 

1,576.713.79 

3,554.832.76 

1,392.441.84 

752.549.57 

459.717.73 

482.445.34 

118,257.22 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Losses  $159,403,56 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  2,432,638.54 

Reserve  for  Taxes  '  125,271.74 

Reserve  to  Adjust  Security  V’^alues  to 
Dec.  31st  Actual  Market  Prices  915,625.92 

Reserve  for  Contingencies,  etc.  82,354.27 


SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  5,456,101.60 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


$9,171,395.63  TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


$9,171,395.63 


BUY  ON  FACT  NOT  FRIENDSHIP 


SPRINKLERED  RISK  MUTUALS 

M.  D,  RECTOR,  Manager 

Mutual  Insurance  Building,  4750  Sheridan  Road 
CHICAGO 
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partment  and  specialty  store  service  vanish  over  night ; 
but  the  demand  for  retail  store  service  can  change  more 
or  less  rapidly.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
department  and  specialty  stores  find  themselves  sorely 
troubled  at  present,  liecause  the  difficulties  of  a  general 
business  depression  have  been  superimposed  upon  inter¬ 
nal  troubles  which  mav  well  result  from  a  failure  to 


keep  closely  in  touch  with  consumer  demand — consumer 
demand  for  services,’  not  goods.  These  circumstances 
bring  trying  problems;  they  call  for  careful  thinking 
and  for  the  taking  of  some  unusual  risks ;  but  the 
situation  is  by  no  means  hopeless  and  there  is  some 
indication  of  how  the  problems  should  be  attacked. 


Brief  Opposing  Tariff  Bills 

{Continued  from  page  399) 


inating  in  countries  wltich  have  abandoned  the  gold 
standard.  Furthermore,  these  measures,  if  enacted,  will 
most  certainly  cause  the  nations  with  which  we  trade 
to  erect  higher  tariff  barriers  in  further  retaliation. 

Tariff  Limits  Our  Market 

We  must  understand  that  the  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  of  our  country  has  been  built  up  to  a 
capacity  of  high  scale  mass  production.  If  we,  as  a 
nation,  continue  our  present  outworn  and  discredited 
ix)licy  of  imposing  higher  tariff  duties,  it  will  mean  that 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  domestic  market  of 
120,000,000  people,  rather  than  a  world  market  of 
2,000,000,000  people  to  absorb  the  output  of  our  mass 
production  machinery.  Such  a  policy  will  cause  further 
destructive  damage  and  losses  to  American  labor,  to 
industry,  to  agriculture,  to  transportation,  and  to 
marketing. 

It  might  be  argued  in  favor  of  the  act  that  when  a 
country  first  leaves  the  gold  standard  that  the  cost  of 
foreign  products  is  thereby  greatly  reduced.  While 
we  agree  that  this  is  the  initial  fact,  this  initial  con¬ 
dition  lasts  for  a  very  short  period.  The  tendency  is 
for  foreign  prices  to  rise  so  that  there  is  an  approxi¬ 
mate  economic  compen.sation  for  the  fall  in  vain,  of  the 
currency,  and  when  this  action  takes  place,  this  increase 
in  tariff  will  make  landed  costs  much  greater  than 
before.  The  economic  comiJensation  previously  men¬ 
tioned  is  such  that,  in  the  overwhelming  number  of 
cases,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  additional  tariff. 

2.  These  measures  will  seriously  retard,  if  not  pre¬ 
vent,  payment  of  our  foreign  debts. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  dated  November  15,  1931,  the  total  amount 
of  debt  owed  to  us  by  foreign  countries  was  $11,598,- 
501,420.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  not  adopted  for¬ 
giveness  of  indebtedness.  Obviously,  these  debts  can 
not  be  paid  by  shipments  of  gold  bullion.  This  leaves 
two  alternatives — the  indefinite  renewal  of  these  obli¬ 
gations  or  acceptance  of  payment  in  kind.  Before  we 
adopt  a  policy  of  continued  renewal  or  a  policy  of  for¬ 
giveness,  should  we  not  see  whether  our  debtors  can 
not  pay  us  in  kind?  By  this  bill  we  establish  still 
higher  tariff  barriers  gainst  those  countries  which  are 
economically  weakest,  because  only  those  countries 
which  are  economically  weakest  .will  abandon  the  gold 
standard.  Why  should  we  thus  try  to  prevent  payment 
of  these  debts?  If  we  do,  we  shall  only  bring  economic 
ruin  to  the  world.  If  this  p)olicy  of  higher  tariff  is 


continued,  we  shall  most  certainly  retard  the  restoration 
of  .world-wide  normal  economic  conditions  and  defin¬ 
itely  prevent  debtor  nations  from  meeting  their  financial 
obligations  to  us. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  currency  depreciation  can 
l)e  carried  in  an  economically  weakened  country.  After 
the  war  we  saw  what  happened  in  the  central  empires. 

I  will  only  use  one  illustration — Germany.  When  Ger¬ 
many  got  its  printing  presses  busy,  marks  fell  in  value, 
slowly  at  first,  and  then,  with  rapid  acceleration.  Ex- 
ixirts  did  not  increase  because  prices  for  export  were 
quoted  in  United  States  currency.  Had  this  proposed 
law  been  in  effect,  each  day  would  have  meant  a  higher 
tariff  rate  against  goods  from  Germany.  Finally,  in 
1923,  it  re(juired  4.200,000,000,000  marks  to  purchase 
$1. 

An  Example 

I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  figure  out  what 
it  would  cost  to  impKjrt  some  article  from  Germany  at 
this  time  if  the  present  tariff  rates  and  proposed  law 
had  been  put  in  effect,  figuring  the  normal  gold  value 
of  the  mark  at  23.8.  I  took,  as  an  example,  Christmas- 
tree  ornaments.  These  have  a  lot  of  breakage  and  sell 
in  Germany  at  various  jirices  according  to  the  article, 
so,  as  example.  I  took  an  ornament  selling  there  at  1 
cent  in  United  States  currency.  These,  as  you  know, 
sell  quite  freely  not  only  in  department  stores  but  in 
inexpensive  novelty  houses.  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
these  could  still  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
calculation  was  made  and  the  results  were  as  follows: 
4.200.000,000.000  marks  $1  :  4.200,0(X).000,000  marks 
converted  at  the  rate  of  23.8  cents,  the  standard  gold 
value  of  the  mark,  equals  $999,600,000,000  (  4,200.(XX),- 
OOO.OW  X  23.8  =  $999,600,000,000).  The  70  per  cent 
duty  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act,  based  on  the 
standard  value — $699,720,000,000,  the  comi)ensatory 
duty  $999,599,999,999.  The  total  duty  on  an  article 
selling  in  Germany  at  $1  United  States  gold  $1,699,- 
319,999,999.  The  duty  on  an  article  selling  in  Germany 
at  1  cent  United  States  gold  =  $16,993,199,999.99. 
In  other  words,  had  this  law  been  in  effect  in  1923, 
the  duty  on  two  Christmas-tree  ornaments  would  have 
been  greater  than  the  entire  public  debt  of  the  United 
States. 

Gentlemen,  I  wonder,  if  these  conditions  had  pre¬ 
vailed,  how  many  Christmas  trees  would  have  been 
decorated  in  December,  1923. 

Do  not  let  us  put  on  the  books  laws  which  will  make 
the  United  States  ridiculous. 
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Store  No.  4 

“Listed  below  are  the  j)ercentages  of  stock  in  our 
Toy  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1931 : 


February 

45% 

March 

45% 

.April 

46% 

May 

45% 

June 

43% 

July 

35% 

August 

36% 

September 

49% 

Octol)er 

November 

100% 

December 

30% 

January,  1932 

29% 

"You  will  note  that  we  used  the  month  of  Novenil)cr 
as  100%  basis,  due  to  having  the  largest  stock  at  that 
time.” 

STORE  A 

Total  Store  Volume  of  $25,000,000 
1929  1930 


.  Stock 

Stock 

Sales 

EOM 

Sales 

EOM 

February 

$4,419 

$33,05r. 

$6,201 

$33,086 

March 

6,882 

39,589 

7,909 

40,318 

.April 

5,885 

40,012 

12,223 

41,909 

May 

9,615 

4,368 

13,559 

47,216 

lune 

11,758 

53,804 

14,234 

50,758 

July 

7,628 

59,343 

13,245 

45,435 

-August 

fi,279 

t)0,819 

8,163 

47,241 

September 

6,442 

63,690 

9,274 

51,724 

( October 

9,658 

103,434 

10,721 

97,264 

November 

42,288 

130,797 

55,421 

127,221 

December 

lfj0,481 

39,159 

172,120 

32,120 

January 

4,032 

33,411 

5,784 

32,460 

Note:  Sales  increase  1930  over  1929  due  to  planning 
for  all  year  toy  business.  Note  also  lower  average 
stock  in  1930  despite  increased  sales. 


STORE  B 

Total  Store  Volume  of  $10,000,000 


1930  1931 


.Stock 

.Stock 

Sales 

EOM 

Sales 

EOM 

February 

$1,571 

$7,850 

$2,023 

$8,900 

March 

2,338 

6,462 

2.757 

8,591 

April 

2,659 

9,007 

3,034 

9,747 

May 

3,620 

8,956 

3.870 

9.775 

June 

2,845 

8,859 

4,013 

9,777 

July 

3,073 

7.870 

3,099 

9,180 

-August 

2,551 

5,360 

2,625 

8,711 

-September 

2,685 

6,246 

2,798 

9,568 

October 

3,160 

27,789 

2.406 

18,245 

November 

9,071 

38,689 

8,754 

34,135 

December 

70,448 

10,918 

60,450 

9.247 

January 

2,020 

10,322 

1,869 

-9.462 

Increase 

for  nine 

months  due 

to  planning 

for  all 

year  toy  business. 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Govermor  Clihtoh 

one  of  New  York's  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Servidor,  Circulating  Ice-Water 


$ 


FROM 


00 

DAILY 


THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELiaOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

nst  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  440) 


5.  Mark  3  pieces 

6.  Replace  batch  of  six  pieces  in  l)ox 

7.  Close  lx)x  and  reach  for  new  ])ox 

And  the  per  piece  times,  including  allowances,  as  de¬ 
termined  from  the  time  study  Iwoklet  are: 


1.  0])en  and  close  hosiery  1k)x  .022  min. 

2.  Position  .009 

3.  Mark  ( Pin-(  )n  Machine )  .042  “ 

4.  Turn  and  position  .007 

5.  Replace  .007 


.087  •• 

The  total  time  |)er  i)iece  is  therefore  .087  minutes, 
including  allowances.  'I'his  is  a  little  over  j/?  a  minute 
per  ho.x.  The  time  allowed  for  the  comidete  job  is  eriual 
to  the  number  of  pieces  marked,  multii)lied  by  the 
time  per  juece.  .\t  the  end  of  a  week's  work,  if  the 
time  actually  taken  is  less  than  the  time  allf)wed,  the 
marker  earns  a  bonus;  if  the  time  taken  is  greater  than 
the  time  allowed,  the  marker  is  ])aid  only  for  the  time 
allowed.  (However,  a  minimum  salary  is  guaranteed.) 

In  actual  practice,  the  time  study  booklets  are  set 
u]),  as  in  the  example  above,  on  a  per  piece  basis,  and 
the  necessary  allowances  for  fatigue,  unavoidable  de¬ 
lays.  machine  delays,  and  so  forth,  are  added  in  with  the 
per  i)iece  time.  Naturally,  the  per  ))iece  allowed  times 
for  the  tyix;s  of  merchandise  that  occur  most  fre¬ 
quently,  once  figured,  are  recorded  in  the  time  study 
b(M)klet  and  are  readily  available  for  use. 

The  marking  oi)erations  have  been  standardized  so 
that  there  is  no  variation  in  time  allowed  for  the  same 
job. 

Results  Achieved 

The  results  obtained  from  the  installation  t)f  this 
])lan,  have  l)een  good.  ( )n  the  debit  side  of  the  balance 
sheet,  must  l)e  placed  the  bonus  paid  out  to  markers, 
tbe  salary  of  our  time  study  man,  anrl  the  cost  of  figur¬ 
ing  the  bonus  records,  which  take  a  total  of  8  hours 
work  a  week.  On  the  credit  side  is  the  increased  i)ro- 
duction  which  has  resulted  in  a  lower  marking  cost. 

The  Ixmus  plan  was  installed  the  first  part  of  Novem- 
l)er,  1931.  During  December,  our  marking  force  w'as 
reduced  by  9.6  j^er  cent  from  the  November  average; 
that  is  during  the  peak  month  of  the  year,  the  marking 
force  was  decreased  in  number.  During  the  same  i)er- 
iod  in  1930.  the  fore:;  was  increased  7.8  ])er  cent  over 
the  November  average.  The  total  marking  room  salaries 
from  November  1st.  1931,  through  January  1932,  in¬ 
cluding  all  costs  due  to  the  Ixmiis,  were  1 1  per  cent  less 
than  the  same  jjeriod  the  i)receding  year,  although  all 
of  this  saving  cannot  be  laid  to  the  wage  incentive.  It 
should  lx;  noted  that  the  total  amount  of  merchandise 
received  and  marked  during  this  period  was  greater 
than  that  marked  the  preceding  year. 

Advantages  of  Bonus  Plan 

The  advantages  of  the  bonus  plan  are: 

1.  Lower  marking  costs  have  resulted  from 


First,  an  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
markers  to  do  their  work  quickly,  and  to 
eliminate  delays  lK;tween  jobs.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  paying  them  for  what 
they  produce. 

Secondly,  an  increased  efficiency  in  mark¬ 
ing.  The  time  study  man  shows  the  mark¬ 
ers  the  best  sequence  of  operations  to  fol¬ 
low.  Markers  have  become  “time  con¬ 
scious’’  and  are  constantly  trying  to  reduce 
their  operating  time. 

2.  The  weekly  honus  reports  show  for  each 
marker,  and  in  total,  the  number  of  hours 
six;nt  on  pnxluctive  marking  work,  the 
time  lost  due  to  lack  of  work,  and  the  time 
sj)ent  on  stcxrk  work.  This  gives  a  good 
control  over  the  working  force  re((uired. 

3.  Each  marker  is  given  a  weekly  rating  de¬ 
pending  on  the  ratio  of  time  allowed,  to 
time  taken,  for  the  work  done.  This  is  a 
major  advantage  of  the  wage  incentive 
])lan,  for  it  provides  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  rating  for  each  marker,  which 
is  based  on  measured  production  rather 
than  opinion  or  observation.  It  points  out 
the  non-productive  markers  ;  and  their  pro¬ 
duction  may  lx;  raised,  perhaps  to  the  re- 
((uired  standard,  by  ])roi)er  training. 

4.  Each  marker  is  i)aid  according  to  her  abil¬ 
ity.  'I'his  has  resulted  in  increases  in  salary 
in  some  cases  of  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

'I'he  average  salary  of  those  markers  mak¬ 
ing  the  bonus  has  increased  15  to  20  per 
cent. 

Naturally,  the  wage  incentive  i)lan  described  above  is 
not  apj)licable  to  a  small  marking  force,  for  the  cost 
of  operation  would  probably  l)e  greater  than  the  saving. 
For  the  larger  marking  nxmi.  however,  it  jjrovides  an 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  ])roduction,  contr«)lling 
the  marking  force,  and  reducing  the  marking  cost. 


Passing  Sales  Tax  on  Found  Difficult 

(Continued  from  page  398) 

ponents ;  that  it  will  become  so  unpo])ular  and  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  that  it  will  not  be  renewed  in  19.34  when 
the  Mississip))!  legislature  reassembles. 

If  this  proves  true,  Mississi])pi’s  loss  will  I>e  the 
nati«)n’s  gain,  as  Mississippi's  e.xperience  during  the 
coming  months  should  develop  data  which  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  can  use  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its  effort  to  prevent  other  states  from  under¬ 
taking  this  expensive  experiment. 
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•  Promoting  the  Store 

(Continued  from  page  417) 

so  that  110  matter  what  tyfie  your  husband  is,  you  can 
get  shirts  that  will  lie  liecoming  to  him  (Laughs)  They 
liave  collars  attached  or  not.  so  you  can  get  just  which 
ever  vour  husband  prefers.  And  no  matter  what  size 
his  neck  is.  you  can  find  shirts  to  fit  him  liecause  they 
come  in  neck  sizes  frfim  14  to  17.  .And  these  mar¬ 
velous.  e.xtraordinary,  lieautiful  shirts  that  are  usually 
$2.95.  are  on  sale  today  for  $1.55.  Isn’t  that  wonder¬ 
ful?  So  don’t  fail  to  come  right  down  to  Goodstore 
and  Glumps  and  buy  at  least  a  dozen.  You’ll  never, 
never  have  such  an  op)X)rtunity  again  Just  think — 
such  .shirts  for  only  $1.55.  For  one  dollar  and  fifty 
five  cents!” 


I 


Dramatized  Pre.^entation 

There  is  another  way  and  the  right  way,  I  lielieve, 

which  stimulates  interest,  holds  it.  builds  confidence 

and  sells  shirts.  (The  speakers  are  Katherine  Tift 

Jones  as  Calliope.  Mary  Olds  as  the  original  Jean 

Laml)ert  Dale,  and  Dick  OslK)rne  as  Harry.) 

Calliope: — Miss  Jean !  .  .  .  Miss  Jean!  .  .  . 

Jean: — What  is  it? 

Calliope: — Miss  Jean!  .  .  .  I  jes’ started  into  the  guest 
room  to  close  the  window  .  .  .  and  Miss  Jean  .  .  . 
there’s  a  man  in  there! 

Jean: — (Laughs) 

Calliope : — Don’  laugh,  honey  ...  I  seed  him  wid  my 
own  eyes  .  .  . 

Jean: — Of  course  y(ni  did.  Fm  sorry  ...  I  forgot  to 
tell  you.  Gallit)i)e.  There  is  a  man  in  the  Guest 
Room  .  .  .  He’ll  l)e  out  here.  I  ex|)ect.  in  a  few 
minutes  .  .  .  It’s  Mister  Harry  .  .  . 

Calliope: — Mister  Harry?  .  .  .  From  Georgia?  .  .  . 
Tain’t  so! 

Jean: — Harry!!  Are  you  awake? 

Harry: — Sure  I’m  awake — and  up  and  clothed  and  in 
my  right  mind,  (coming  nearer)  Hello  Calli- 


32  piece  Dinner  Set  pre-packing. 

Created  by  H  &  D  package  engineers. 

Adopted  by  Macy’s. 

Adopted  as  STANDARD  by  all  Neiv  York  Stores. 


M  .\CY’S  is  in  business  to  sell  goods  at  a  profit. 

So,  when  “breakage”  reduced  net  profits  on 
China — Mary’s  did  something  about  it! 

They  railed  in  a  Hinde  &  Oaurh  package  engineer. 
He  created  a  number  of  new  pre-parking  standards 
for  sets  .  .  .  including  this  prize-winning  32  piece 
Dinner  Set  package. 

And  it  is  practical.  It  reduced  breakage  from  over 
5%  to  less  than  114%.  It  reduced  customer  com¬ 
plaints  .  .  .  extra  handlings  within  the  store  .  .  . 
and  in  the  form  of  “returns”.  It's  making  money 
for  Macy’s! 

Hinde  &  Daurh,  the  world’s  largest  makers  of 
corrugated  boxes,  offer  this  same  service  to  all  De¬ 
partment,  chain  and  specialty  stores.  SPECIFY 
H  &  D  Pre-packing  standards.  We’ll  work  with  your 
manufacturers  direct-  and  do  the  rest. 


Calliope: — Bless  de  Lawd  ...  It  is  Marse  Harry. 

Jean: — Well,  I’m  glad  you’re  clothed  in  your  right 
mind  ...  it  may  he  clean  and  i)resental)le.  I 
can’t  say  as  much  for  that  shirt  .  .  . 

Harry: — No’m  ...  I  reckon  you’re  right.  Cousin 
Jean.  It  was  a  gcxtd  shirt  once  .  .  .  Init  I  made 
up  my  mind  so  suddenly  to  drive  North  ...  I 
didn’t  bring  a  dud  with  me  ...  I  Ixiught  a  tooth 
brush  on  the  way  .  .  . 

Jean : — Well,  you’ll  certainly  have  to  buy  some  shirts. 

Calliope: — Mr.  Harry  .  .  .  you  take  that  shirt  right 
off  .  .  .  Old  Calliope  have  that  shirt  washed  and 
ironed  in  two  shakes! 

Jean: — That’s  a  good  idea.  I’ll  lend  you  a  flannel 
dressing  gown  for  breakfast. 


Specify  H  4&  D  Engineered 
Pre-Packing  Serviceii 


The  Hinde  &  Dau4*h  Paper  Co. 


Factories  cover  the  industrial  section  of  the  continent 
— at  every  stratefic  point 
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Harry : — That's  fine,  Calliope.  They  probably  wouldn’t 
let  me  in  any  decent  store  even  to  buy  some  new 
ones  .  .  .  but  I  will  have  to  have  some.  Here  you 
are  Calliope  .  .  . 

Calliope: — Yas  suh.  And  heah  yo  is  .  .  .  Miss  Jean’s 
red  bathrolje.  Ain't  he  hansum.  Miss  Jean? 

Harry : — Go  on  with  you  Calliope  .  .  .  you  can’t  fool 
me  .  .  .  Cousin  Jean’s  Guest  Room  has  too  good 
a  mirror  .  .  . 

Calliope : — (Chuckles) 

Harry ; — But  I  will  have  to  have  some  new  shirts  .  .  . 

Jean : — You're  lucky,  son  .  .  .  Remember  those  white 
broadcloth  shirts  I  sent  you  last  Christmas? 

Harry. — Remember  ’em?  .  .  .  I’ll  say!!  They  were 
swell  .  .  .  and  still  are!  I  wish  I  had  them  here, 
now,  but  they  were  in  the  laundr\’  when  I  left  .  .  . 

Jean : — Well,  I  paid  $2.95  apiece  for  them  at  our  store 
.  .  .  and  today  .  .  .  Just  today,  there’s  a  special 
sale  of  those  identical  shirts  .  .  .  for  $1.55  apiece 
...  or  three  for  $4.50! 

Harry : — Fine !  That’s  great ! 

Jean ;  They  really  are  very  good  shirts.  They’re  made 
of  a  fine,  firm  quality  of  broadcloth  .  .  .  pre¬ 
shrunk.  They’re  well  cut  and  nicely  tailored.  You 
can  have  them  with  collar  attached  ...  or  not. 
And  besides  all  that  ...  we  have  them  in  the 
three  favorite  colors  .  .  .  tan,  green  and  blue. 
They’re  really  an  excellent  buy! 

Harry: — I’ll  go  down  and  get  a  bunch  right  after 
breakfast  .  .  .  and  now  /’ m  going  after  breakfast. 
Does  Calliope  make  as  good  biscuits  as  she  used 
to? 

Jean: — Better!  Honestly  they  are  better.  (Pause) 
Nice  lad,  isn’t  he?  I  think  I’d  better  go  out  and 
have  breakfast  with  him.  Incidentally,  everything 
I  told  him  about  these  shirts  is  literally  true. 
They’re  the  sort  of  shirts  a  discriminating  man 


appreciates.  .And  at  three  for  $4.50  .  .  .  they’re 
a  bargain ! 

Conclusions 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that  radio 
is  the  only  surefire  medium  for  advertising  or  that  it 
is  offered  as  a  panacea  for  our  woes  and  ills.  As  a 
supplement  to  newspaper  advertising,  which  still  re¬ 
mains  your  best  medium  for  direct  results — if  used 
correctly,  consistently  and  patiently,  radio  can  become 
a  healthy,  informative,  indispensible  instrument,  right  in 
the  homes  of  your  customers.  Use  the  newspaper  with 
the  radio,  refer  to  your  radio  programs  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  refer  to  your  newspaper  advertising  over  the 
radio — tie  them  up  together.  They  both  have  their  place 
and  newspapers  who  weep  over  radio’s  intercession 
into  their  field,  are  wasting  their  tears.  Let  them  ac¬ 
quire  radio  stations  or  work  with  radio  stations ;  there 
is  room  for  both  in  America,  if  intelligently  operated. 

But  before  radio  advertising  can  take  an  invincible 
part  in  America’s  merchandising  field,  it  must  also 
clean  its  skirts  of  crooners  and  ballyhoo  artists  and  re¬ 
iterated  advertising  sales  talk,  ad  nauseam.  People 
don’t  want  to  be  hit  over  the  head  with  headlines  or 
barking  announcements.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  psy¬ 
chologist.  They  will  listen  to  a  direct,  simple  appei, 
told  quickly  and  simply.  When  radio  entertainers  and 
announcers  come  to  realize  that  babies  are  still  falling 
off  high  chairs,  mothers-in-law  are  still  argumentative 
and  that  icemen  are  still  competitive  intruders,  they  will 
know  that  people  are  not  predisposed  to  listen  to 
quantities  of  unadulterated  bull. 

So  in  building  a  radio  program,  above  all,  seek  for 
sincerity.  The  human  appeal  has  never  failed — espec¬ 
ially  with  women.  It  plays  upon  our  vanities,  our 
foibles,  our  sympathies.  Eliminate  the  bunk — talk 
straight — be  consistent,  dramatic,  human,  and  you  will 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  thousands  of 
ready  listeners  and  purchasers.  If  word  of  mouth  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  then 
radio  is  word  of  mouth  advertising  on  a  wholesale  scale. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE 
.An  executive  with  24  years’  exceptionally  broad  experience 
in  one  of  the  largest  retail  establishments  of  the  country  de¬ 
sires  contact  with  a  similar  concern.  Many  years  experience 
in  charge  of  purchasing,  having  control  of  maintenance,  and 
as  assistant  superintendent.  Duties  have  included  work  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  department  of  the  store,  and  accomplishment  in 
system  work  has  been  particularly  thorough.  Has  intimate 
knowledge  of  budgeting,  and  has  effected  many  economies  in 
operation  expense.  Will  furnish  references  on  ability  and 
integrity.  F-37-32. 

CONTROLLER  OR  ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  department  store  and  chain  or¬ 
ganization  operation;  twelve  years’  executive  experience;  has 
more  than  “just  a  figure  viewpoint” ;  seeks  an  opportunity 
with  a  progressive  organization,  with  a  future  as  the  ob¬ 
jective;  will  locate  anywhere  in  United  States.  F-38-32. 

ADVERTISING— COPY  WRITING  AND  LAYOUT 
Young  woman.  26,  nine  years  advertising  experience  in  large 
department  store,  seeking  new  connection  with  reputable  organi¬ 
zation.  F-40-32. 


OPERATING  EXECUTIVE 

Has  had  twelve  year’s  experience  in  one  of  the  larger  and 
better  known  stores  of  the  country;  two  years  in  advertising 
and  ten  years  in  operating.  Thirty-seven  years  old ;  A.  B.  and 
M.  B.  A.  from  Harvard  University.  Qualified  for  store  mana¬ 
gership.  Will  go  anywhere  but  prefers  to  remain  outside  of 
New  York.  Now  employed  but  available  upon  reasonable  notice. 
Full  detail  may  be  had  upon  request.  F-39-32. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Young  display  executive.  Now  employed.  Fourteen  years 
experience  with  well  known  stores.  An  exponent  of  modern 
display.  Desires  contact  with  large  progressive  institution. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  display  management. 
F-41-.32. 

“ONE  MAN”  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
AVAILABLE 

Recently  operated  the  advertising  department  of  a  Southern 
department  store,  volume  over  one  million.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  scientific  budgeting  of  an  advertising  appropri¬ 
ation,  modern  merchandise  and  merchandising.  Notable  copy¬ 
writer.  layout  man.  College  trained  young  man.  25,  whose 
active  mind,  sales  sense,  and  integrity  should  prove  profitable 
to  any  progressive  organization.  Highest  references.  F-42-32. 
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"NATURAL  BRIDGE  SHOES  HAVE  A  DEFINITE 
PLACE  IN  OUR  MERCHANDISE  PLAN  AND  ARE  FAST 
GROWING  TO  BE  OUR  BEST  SELLING  LINE” 

.  .  .  Tom  Muhey,  Shoe  Buyer  of  Steiger’s,  Sfmngfield,  Mass. 


Tlie  above  was  Mr.  Mulvey’s  answer 
to  a  question  by  “Chick”  Evans, 
Managing  Director  of  Natural  Bridge 
Shoemakers.  Other  excerpts  from 
this  interview  are — 

Mr.  Ezvns:  “How  many  Natural 
Bridge  Shoes  did  you  buy  in  this 
first  six  months’  business?” 

Mr.  Muk’cy:  “We  bought  4,027 
pairs.” 

.Mr.  Ezvns:  “What  was  your  aver¬ 
age  inventory  and  your  turnover?” 

.Mr.  Mulz'cy:  “Our  average  stock 
was  about  700  pairs,  which  will  show 
a  yearly  turnover  of  about  twelve 
times  at  an  average  markup  of  40%.” 


The  new  Natural  Bridge  Plan — a  Shoe  Departtnent  Merchan¬ 
dising  Plan — has  been  developed  to  meet  department  store 
needs,  by  a  department  store  merchandising  manager.  Every  de¬ 
tail  has  been  carefully  worked  out  to  fit  present-day  department 
store  requirements. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  develop  a  staple  volume  in  the  $4,  $5,  and 
$6  women’s  and  girls’  price  fields  with  40%  markup  and  from  4 
to  6-time  annual  turnover. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  PLAN 

National  Advertising  Consumer  Acceptance 
Intelligent  Resale  Assistance  Instock  Service 


NATURAL  BRIDGE  SHOES 

will  be  on  display  during  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Conventions 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 

June  13-16 

Commodore  Hotel,  New  York 
June  21-22 

N.  C.  Ez’ans,  Managing  Director  of  Natural  Bridge  Shoemakers 
and  Harry  L.  Adams,  of  the  Procter  &  Collier  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  counsel,  will  be  in  attendance. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE  SHOEMAKERS,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


VISIT  THE 
NATURAL 
BRIDGE 
DISPLAY 
AT 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
CONVENTIONS 

• 

PITTSBURGH 
JUNE  13-16 

• 

NEW  YORK 
JUNE  21-22 


Natural  Bridite  display  at  store  of  Albert  Steiger  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
one  of  a  growing  list  of  outstanding  shoe  departments  throughout  the  United 
States  handling  Natural  Bridge  Shoes.  This  company  has  another  store  at 
Hartford,  Cbnn. 
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RESUME 


No  one  need  worry  any  longer  alxmt  Americans  not 
l)eing  tax  conscious !  Economy  in  government  is  now 
recognized  as  a  necessity.  (See  page  387) 


European  countries  are  making  rapid  strides  in  the-^ 
science  of  retailing.  The  message  which  Mrs.  PriiK 
takes  to  these  Summer  Conferences  will  l)e  eagerly 
awaited.  (See  page  414) 


The  Quality  Merchandi.se  Movement  is  sweeping  the 
country  and  it  brings  a  variety  of  benefits  to  retailing 
in  its  wake.  (5'cc  page  390) 


Individual  service  to  member  stores  during  this  jjer- 
iod  is  an  important  membership  feature.  (See  page 
395) 


Mr.  Young  analyzes  some  of  the  features  of  the  new 
tax  bill.  (See  page  396) 


An  improved  technique  for  the  training  of  executives' 
on  the  job  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  urgent) 
problems  of  stores  today.  The  method  worked  out  by 
The  Namm  Store  is  most  helpful.  (See  page  415) 


We  cannot  callgupon  each  and  all  of  our  customerir 
in  their  homes,  but  radio  makes  it  |X)ssible  to  contact 
them  in  an  individualized  manner  that  takes  the  i)lace' 
of  the  personal  relationship  of  merchant  and  customer 
in  a  simpler  era.  (See  page  416) 


President  O’Connell  e.xplains  to  consumers  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Quality  Movement.  (See  page  397) 


Mississippi  is  e.xi)erimenting  with  the  sales  tax — 
and  all  other  states  will  watch  the  outcome.  (See 
page  398) 


Mr.  Hutzler’s  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  being  (|Uote<l  throughout  the 
country.  (See  page  399) 


Merchants  are  taking  a  determined  stand  against  the 
projxjsed  New  Jersey  sales  tax.  (See  page  400) 


The  Harvard  Report  shows  some  im])ortant  trends 
in  de|)artment  store  oj)eration  and  Prof.  Schmalz  in¬ 
terprets  their  significance  for  readers  of  The 
Bulletin.  (See  page  401) 


Supplying  adequate  quantities  of  the  merchandise 
for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  is  one  of  the 
most  imjxirtant  factors  in  successful  retailing.  (See 
page  406) 


We  know  the  machine  is  not  functioning  jierfectly. 
The  departmental  ojierating  figures  compiled  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  show  where  the  weak  places 
are.  (See  page  409) 


The  importance  of  effective  display  as  a  means  of 
increasing  sales  is  gaining  greater  recognition  as  lavish 
use  of  printed  advertising  has  to  be  curtailed.  (See 
page  411) 


The  jirogram  jirepared  for  the  Concurrent  Conven¬ 
tions  in  Pittsburgh  is  one  replete  with  helpful  materiaL 
Store  owners  anil  executives  should  not  miss  this  gath¬ 
ering  if  they  can  jxissibly  attend.  The  Thursday  pro¬ 
gram  for  Stores  of  Smaller  Sales  V'^olume  should  lie 
noted.  (See  page  418) 


A  survey  of  the  relations  between  retailers  and  the 
utility  comjianies  in  152  cities  supplies  interesting  data. 
(See  page  425) 


Testing  of  merchandise  is  a  necessary  step  in  insur¬ 
ing  quality.  (See  page  420) 


Economies  can  often  be  effected  by  combining  vari¬ 
ous  tyiies  of  workrooms.  (See  page  428) 


Able  speakers  and  a  well  planned  program  make  the 
Joint  Convention  in  New  York  City  an  inqxjrtant 
event  for  retailers.  (See  page  429) 

Members  can  get  full  value  from  the  Association  by 
inaking  use  of  the  tools  which  it  furnishes.  Check  this 
list  of  publications  and  see  if  your  executives  have  the 
reports  they  need  in  their  work.  (See  page  433) 

A  scientifically  worked  out  bonus  system  increases  the 
efficiency  of  a  marking  department.  (See  page  -440) 

The  new  Manager  of  the  Merchandise  Managers” 
Division  comes  to  the  Association  with  a  retailing  e.x- 
Iierience  which  makes  him  a  valuable  addition  to  thei 
staff.  (See  page  444)  j 


